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Academic  Affairs  wants  committee  set  up 
to  monitor  Saudi  agreement 


In  response  to  a request  from  Governing 
Council  for  an  advisory  opinion,  the 
Academic  Affairs  Committee  last  week 
agreed  to  ask  President  James  Ham  to  set 
up  a monitoring  committee  as  soon  as 
possible  to  see  that  U of  T’s  policies  on 
freedom  from  discrimination  are  follow- 
ed in  the  exchange  agreement  with  King 
Saud  University  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

However,  the  committee  defeated  a 
motion  by  student  member  Michael 
Martin  to  advise  the  President  to  bring 
the  agreement  into  contractual  line  with 
section  6 of  the  Policy  on  International 
Cooperation.  Section  6 stipulates  that  no 
one  will  be  barred  from  participation  in  a. 
cooperative  project  for  reasons  of  race, 
national  or  ethnic  origin,  colour,  religion, 
age,  sex,  marital  status  or  physical  handi- 
cap unless  there  are  bona  fide  require- 
ments for  the  position  that  would  make 
such  a person  unsuitable.  Itwas  approved 
earlier  in  the  meeting  after  assurances 
from  legal  consultants  that  the  wording 
is  standard  in  human  rights  legislation. 

Although  the  President  has  offered 
personal  assurance  he  will  break  off  the 
arrangement  if  this  clause  is  not  followed, 
even  though  it  is  not  spelled  out  in  the 
contract,  Martin  was  concerned  that 
President  Ham  might  not  be  in  office  for 
the  duration  of  the  five-year  agreement 
and  therefore  wanted  the  contract 
amended. 

Dean  Gordon  Slemon  of  engineering, 
who  helped  negotiate  the  agreement,  told 
the  committee  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
amend  it  because  the  spirit  of  the  policy 
on  international  cooperation  is  carried 
out  in  papers  appended  to  the  original 
document.  These  include  a letter  of 
interpretation  written  on  March  17  to 
apprise  the  president  of  King  Saud 
University  of  institutional  practices  and 
policies  to  which  all  activities  of  colla- 
boration would  have  to  conform.  The 


letter  stipulates  that  there  be  no  discrimi- 
nation on  the  grounds  of  age  (except  for 
retirement),  race,  creed,  colour,  national 
origin,  citizenship,  religious  or  political 
affiliation  or  belief,  sex,  sexual  orientation, 
marital  status  and/or  family  relationship 
or  place  of  residence. 

Also  in  the  appended  documentation  is 
a response  from  President  Mansoor  A1 
Turki  confirming  his  understanding  of 
“the  adherence  of  each  university  to  its 
policies  and  administrative  procedures 
and  the  mutual  respect  of  each  country’s 
laws  and  regulations”.  Commented  Dean 
Arthur  Kruger  of  arts  and  science:  “A1 
Turki’s  letter  says  nothing  about  their 
respecting  our  policies;  he  understands 
that  we’ll  respect  ours.  It’s  some  of  their 
laws  and  regulations  that  I’m  worried 
about.” 

Norman  May,  honorary  legal  counsel 
of  the  Canadian  Jewish  Congress,  told  the 
committee  that  after  the  organization 
protested  the  original  agreement  to  the 
President  they  received  copies  of  the 
subsequent  correspondence  with  the 
reassurance  that  the  exchange  appeared 
to  lay  the  matter  to  rest.  “It  does  anything 
but  that,”  said  May.  “It  raises  more 
questions.  ’ ’ The  idea  of  respecting  openly 
acknowledged  policies  of  Saudi  Arabia 
toward  Jews  and  women  might  create 
more  problems  than  it  solved,  he  said.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  an  amendment  dated 
Jan.  31  calls  for  arbitration  of  disputes 
by  the  Grievance  Board  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  “hardly  a totally  inde- 
pendent tribunal”..  Since  such  a proce- 
dure would  put  a constraint  on  the 
University  of  Toronto,  he  asked  for  the 
removal  of  this  part  of  the  agreement.  He 
also  suggested  the  insertion  of  a specific 
anti-discrimination  clause  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a monitoring  mechanism  to  see 
that  the  policies  are  followed.  The 
monitoring  body  could  include  members 


U of  T professors  elected  to  Royal  Society 


Nine  University  of  Toronto  professors 
are  among  62  distinguished  Canadian 
humanists  and  scientists  elected  this  year 
to  fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  for  excellence  in  their  fields  of 
work. 

They  are  Professors  Peter  Brock, 
Department  of  History;  Angus  Cameron, 
Department  of  English;  Stillman  Drake, 
Institute  for  the  History  & Philosophy  of 
Science  & Technology;  Ian  M. 
Drummond,  Department  of  Political 
Economy;  Albert  Grayson,  Department 


of  Near  Eastern  Studies;  Joseph  Gulsoy, 
Department  of  Spanish  & Portuguese; 
Harold  Atwood,  Department  of  Physio- 
logy; Arthur  Axelrad,  Department  of 
Anatomy;  Morris  Wayman,  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry. 

They  will  be  inducted  into  the  society 
at  its  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa  May  30.  Canada’s 
most  distinguished  learned  society,  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  this  year  cele- 
brates its  100th  anniversary. 


of  the  public,  he  said,  and  those  members 
of  U of  T on  it  should  have  no  involve- 
ment in  the  cooperative  project. 

Dean  Kruger  moved  that  the  commit- 
tee recommend  that  the  President  set  up 
an  internal  advisory  body  of  members  of 
the  University  community  who  have  no 
vested  interest  in  what  happens  in  the 
project.  Professor  J.W.  Browne  remind- 


ed the  committee  that  at  its  last  meeting 
it  was  presented  with  a set  of  guidelines 
on  international  cooperative  agreements 
that  propose  an  office  of  international 
cooperation  that  would  help  administer 
and  monitor  the  progress  of  such  agree- 
ments. The  committee  voted  to  have  the 
mechanism  set  up  with  dispatch. 


UTSA  will  likely  wait  for 
arbitrator’s  award  to  faculty 


The  U of  T Staff  Association  (UTSA) 
may  wait  until  the  faculty  have  been 
awarded  their  salary  and  benefits  package 
by  the  arbitrator  before  accepting  any 
increase  for  the  administrative  staff, 
Karel  Swift,  UTSA’s  outgoing  president, 
told  the  association’s  annual  meeting 
April  27. 

UTSA  has  made  a practice  of  not 
agreeing  to  a salary  and  benefits  package 
until  the  University  administration  has 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  faculty 
association;  the  staff  association  then 
accepts  an  approximately  equivalent 
package. 

This  year,  the  delay  in  the  faculty 
reaching  a settlement  may  mean  that  pay 
increases  could  not  be  implemented  by 
the  customary  July  deadline. 

Should  UTSA  wait  until  an  arbitrated 
settlement  has  been  reached  by  the 
faculty  or  should  they  try  to  reach  an 
independent  agreement  with  the  Univer- 
sity? And  if  they  settled  for  an  amount  less 
than  the  faculty  were  later  awarded,  asked 
Swift,  would  the  administration  be 
prepared  to  revise  the  increase  after- 
wards? 

No  consensus  was  reached  by  the  92 
members  at  the  meeting,  but  Michael 
Jackel,  who  assumes  the  presidency  of  the 
association  this  week,  suggested  that  an 
early  settlement  should  only  be  accepted 
if  the  administration  is  prepared  to  pay 
what  UTSA  had  askedfor:  16.67  percent. 

Even  that  did  not  satisfy  some 
members.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
arbitrator  could  easily  award  the  faculty 
more  than  that.  Swift  told  the  Bulletin 
after  the  meeting  that  she  expected 
UTSA  would  wait  until  the  award  had 
been  made  to  the  faculty. 

Following  the  business  meeting,  the 
executive  for  1982-83  was  introduced. 
For  the  second  year  in  a row,  the  entire 


executive  has  been  elected  by  acclama- 
tion, as  have  the  new  members  of  the 
Board  of  Representatives. 

For  1982-83  the  president  of  UTSA  is 
Michael  Jackel;  first  vice-president,  Irene 
Macpherson,  executive  assistant  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  second  vice- 
president,  Pauline  Burke,  secretary  to  the 
associate  dean  of  sciences  at  Erindale 
College;  secretary,  Susan  Isbister, 
student  counsellor  in  the  Office  of 
Student  Awards;  treasurer,  Joan 
Scotchmer,  secretary  in  the  Department 
of  Geological  Engineering  & Applied 
Earth  Science. 


Reception  for 
retiring  staff 

President  James  Ham  is  holding  a recep- 
tion for  members  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  staff  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
academic  session.  It  will  be  held  in  the 
Hart  House  quadrangle  on  T uesday , May 
25  from  4.30  to  6 p.m. 

These  receptions  have  been  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  honoured  guests  and 
have  been  attracting  an  increasing 
number  of  University  colleagues.  Atten- 
dance of  continuing  members  of  the 
University  teaching  and  support  staffs 
along  with  families  and  friends  of  the 
honoured  guests  make  the  event  a high 
point  in  the  University  social  calendar. 
All  members  of  the  University  commun- 
ity are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


After  two  years  of  failing  English  proficiency  tests 
arts  and  science  students  will  be  barred  in  fall 

This  summer  is  last  chance  for  200  in  jeopardy 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Two  hundred  second  year  arts  and 
science  students  at  the  St.  George 
and  Erindale  campuses  who  have  repeat- 
edly failed  the  English  Proficiency  Test 
will  be  refused  further  registration  in 
September  unless  they  can  come  up  with 
a pass. 

Their  last  chance  will  be  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  and  for  some  it  will  be  the 
sixth  attempt.  Students  whose  native 
language  is  not  English  have  the  altern- 
ative of  passing  a special  course  run  by  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies  this 
summer. 

The  test  was  introduced  as  a require- 
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ment  for  first  year  students  in  the  fall  of 
1980.  It  asks  for  a short  essay  on  one  of 
several  general  topics  of  broad  interest. 
About  50  percent  of  those  writing  the 
first  test  got  a clear  pass,  30  percent  got  a 
marginal  pass  (see  box  below)  and 
20  percent  failed.  The  following  Sept- 
ember 59  percent  passed  clear  and  21 
percent  marginally. 

Dean  Arthur  Kruger  says  the  marginal 
pass  does  not  impose  a very  high  standard. 
“By  another  standard  that  I think  most 
people  would  still  find  reasonable, 
marginal  passes  would  be  failures.  But  if 
we  were  to  impose  that  standard  we  would 
have  50  percent  failing,  and  we  don’t 
have  the  remedial  resources  for  those 
numbers.” 

“The  standard  for  scraping  by  has 
been  set  so  low  that  anybody  who  fails 
is  really  pretty  hopeless,”  says  Richard 
Van  Fossen,  acting  principal  of  Erindale 
College. 

Kruger  says  flatly  that  no  self- 
respecting  university  should  give  a 
degree  to  anyone  who  cannot  communi- 
cate in  the  language  of  instruction  at 
some  reasonable  level.  But  he  thinks  it 
is  cruel  to  admit  students  and  allow  them 
to  flounder  for  two  years  before  telling 
them  finally  that  they  do  not  have  a high 
enough  level  of  skill  in  English  to 
continue.  He  cites  a study  by  Hugh 
Mason,  registrar  of  New  College, 
showing  that  two-thirds  of  the  students 
there  who  failed  the  English  Proficiency 
Test  in  1980  were  subsequently  reported 
by  their  instructors  as  borderline  or 
failing  in  at  least  one  course. 

At  Erindale,  students  with  averages 
of  between  60  and  69  were  found  to  have 
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had  a one  in  three  failure  rate  on  the  test 
last  year.  “We  give  them  two  years  to 
pass  the  test  and  we  give  remedial  courses 
for  them  to  take,  but  we  are  overcrowded: 
we  have  more  students  than  we  can 
possibly  handle,”  says  Van  Fossen.  “It’s 
much  more  humane  not  to  admit  them 
in  the  first  place.” 

Both  Van  Fossen  and  Kruger  say  that 
many  of  those  who  fail  drop  out  because 
they  cannot  keep  up  their  studies.  The 
200  still  in  jeopardy  are  the  only  re- 
peated failures  currently  registered  in 
the  faculty;  450  others  have  disappeared 
from  the  rolls  without  producing  a 
passing  grade  on  the  proficiency  test. 
Only  39  of  the  200  are  visa  students,  but 
Kruger  speculates  that  they  constitute 
a much  higher  proportion  of  those  who 
have  dropped  out  or  switched  to  part- 
time.  Nine  out  of  10  who  failed  the  test 
in  1980  were  non-native  English  speakers. 
“The  failures  are  catching  the  visa 
students,”  says  Kruger,  “but  there  are 
many  coming  out  of  our  own  high  schools 
in  Ontario  who  cannot  get  a clear  pass. 

It  gives  me  great  cause  for  concern.” 

He  observes  that  students  who  cannot 
read  and  write  English  adequately  dilute 
the  quality  of  the  courses  they  attend. 

The  faculty  has  taken  strong  measures 
to  ensure  that  in  future  students  who 


cannot  communicate'  adequately  in 
English  do  not  register  in  the  first  place. 
As  in  the  past,  students  coming  in  from 
abroad  whose  first  language  is  not  English 
will  have  to  write  the  Test  of  English  as 
a Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  or  the 
University  of  Michigan  Test,  but  from 
now  on  they  will  be  joined  by  students 
whose  first  language  is  not  English  and 
who  have  been  in  an  English-speaking 
school  system  for  less  than  four  years. 
Furthermore,  the  minimum  acceptable 
score  on  the  TOEFL,  the  more  popular 
choice,  will  be  raised  from  550  to  580. 
Those  who  pass  will  still  have  to  pass  the 
English  Proficiency  Test  within  two 
years. 

If  approved  by  Governing  Council, 
for  the  admissions  cycle  of  1984  native 
English-speaking  applicants  will  have  to 
write  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  (CEEB)  achievement  test  in 
English,  which  contains  short-answer 
questions  on  language  usage  and  an  essay. 
“We’re  going  to  insist  on  an  acceptable 
pass  mark,”  says  Kruger,  “going  by  what 
good  universities  in  the  US  accept.” 

The  intention,  he  says,  is  to  cut  down 
on  the  numbers  who  come  to  the  faculty 
with  inadequate  English.  “We’re  hoping 
that  those  who  have  the  greatestdifficulty 
with  English  just  won’t  ever  come  here.” 


An  exploration  of  inner  space 


Students  taking  the  English  Profi- 
ciency Test  are  given  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  write  a 300-word  essay  that  is 
graded for  coherence,  organization  and 
proper  use  of  the  language.  In  a 
marginal  pass,  their  ability  to  convey  a 
message  in  a few  paragraphs  is  appar- 
ent but  not  fully  demonstrated. 

The  essay  below,  a response  to  the 
question  Should  the  exploration  of 
outer  space  continue?,  received  a 
marginal  pass.  It  is  reproduced  here 
in  its  entirety. 

The  exploration  of  outer  space  should 
be  continued  because  of  mankinds 
ability  to  comprehend  and  grasp  the 
more  intricate  matters  on  earth. 

The  exploration  of  outer  space  will 
be  very  helpful  and  beneficial  to 
mankind  in  a number  of  ways.  With 
the  ability  to  explored  outer  space  we 
can  perform  experiments  that  is 
normally  impossible,  to  do  on  earth. 
For  example  we  can  perform  opera- 
tions on  the  human  body  in  outer 
space;  we  can  also  build  machinery 
and  perhaps  run  into  some  form  of 
intelligent  life. 

There  are  millions  of  planets  in 
deep  outer  space,  some  may  have 
some  form  of  life,  some  may  not.  It  is 
our  duty  as  creatures  of  earth  to  find 
out  about  our  neighbours  in  deep 
space. 

We  have  all  heard  about  unidenti- 
fied flying  objects,  there  are  numer- 
ous people  who  have  actually  seen 
U.F.O’s.  What  does  these  space 
ships  has,  is  it  people  animal  or  some 
form  of  life  that  is  difficult  for  us  to 
comprehend.  The  ability  toknowthe 
unknown  is  always  there  with  us.  We 
have  also  been  bombarded  with 
objects  from  space. 

There  are  numerous  fallout  of 
objects  from  deep  outer  space  that 
has  actually  fallen  down  on  earth.  We 
have  come  up  empty,  in  trying  to 
explain  what  these  objects  are;  where^ 
did  they  come  from,  and  if  we  can 
expect  more. 

If  we  look  back  throughout  the 
years,  the  exploration  of  space  has 


been  with  us  throughout  our  history. 
We  have  been  bombarded  with 
movies  of  deep  space,  so  our  mind 
have  been  tuned  to  try  and  find  out 
things  about  deep  space.  We  have  put 
man  on  the  moon,  since  then  millions 
of  dollars  has  been  spent  on  building 
spaceships.  How  can  we  stop  now,  it 
is  impossible;  let  us  get  the  job  done. 
We  can  explore  perhaps  someday  all 
the  whole  universe. 

The  great  men  of  science  who  gave 
us  all  our  knoledge  of  physics  had  to 
see  beyond  our  planet  earth. 

They  in  their  own  mind  has  seen 
the  dream  of  exploring  outer  space, 
we  have  used  thier  theories  in  build- 
ing spaceships,  and  rockets.  They  led 
the  way  and  we  must  continue  from 
where  they  left  out.  So  we  owe  it  to 
Abert  Einstein,  Kepler  to  continue 
exploration  of  deep  space. 

Coming  back  to  the  topic  of  life  in 
outer  space.  We  can  never  be  sure 
that  there  is  no  life  out  there.  We  are 
not  the  only  planet  in  this  Universe. 
There  are  millions  out  there,  some 
may  have  life  and  is  in  their  early 
stages  of  civilization.  Some  may  have 
life  and  they  may  be  more  intelligent 
than  us;  and  again  some  may  have 
some  form  of  prehistoric  being  in 
them.  They  may  need  our  help  and 
we  may  need  thiers.  Therefore  the 
exploration  of  space  should 
continue. 

With  the  space  shuttle  develope- 
ment,  at  a cost  of  over  six  billion 
dollars,  we  have  paved  the  way  for 
the  exploration  of  space.  In  a few 
years  from  now  we  may  even  have 
people  living  in  space,  working  in 
space  so  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
the  exploration  of  space  should 
continue. 

In  conclusion,  mankinds  ability  to 
comprehed  and  understand  things 
here  on  earth;  the  greater  challenge  is 
to  explore  space  and  understand  our 
findings,  and  used  the  knowledge  we 
gain  from  outer  space  to  make  a 
better  life  for  our  ourselves.  There- 
fore the  exploration  of  space  should 
be  continued. 
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Security  stepped  up  at  University  after 
paintings  stolen 


by  Judith  Knelman 

Two  valuable  works  of  Canadian  art 
have  been  stolen  from  U of  T collec- 
tions within  a four- week  period . The  first 
theft,  on  April  2,  resulted  in  the  loss  to 
the  University  College  collection  of  a 
sketch  by  Emily  Carr  valued  at  about 
$30,000.  On  April  30,  also  a Friday,  a 
Lawren  Harris  painting  valued  at  $42,000 
was  removed  from  the  gallery  common 
room  at  Hart  House. 

There  was  no  sign  of  a break-in  in 
either  case.  In  the  Woods , a 35"  x 24"  sketch 
by  Emily  Carr,  was  simply  removed  from 
a UC  dining  room  wall  some  time  before 
6 p.m.  Algotna  Lakelet , a 32"  x 40"  oil  on 
canvas  by  Harris,  vanished  from 
Hart  House  between  8.45  and  10.30  p.m. 
It  had  been  on  display  since  1979,  when 
it  was  loaned  to  Hart  House  by  the 
Ontario  Heritage  Foundation  on  condition 
that  it  be  put  on  public  display. 

The  Harris  was  fully  insured,  but  the 
Emily  Carr  was  covered  only  for  its  value 
as  estimated  in  1972.  Neither  collection 
had  suffered  a previous  loss,  but  last  year 
an  attempt  to  cut  two  paintings  from 
their  frames  in  the  gallery  common 
room  at  Hart  House  was  apparently 
aborted. 

Rick  Alway,  warden  of  Hart  House, 
says  the  Harris  was  by  far  the  most 
valuable  in  the  room.  A group  of  59 
significant  Canadian  paintings  had 
already  been  placed  at  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario  for  safekeeping  and  environ- 
mental control.  The  paintings  will  be 
reclaimed  when  the  new  Hart  House 
gallery  opens  early  next  year.  Alway 
says  $550,000  has  been  raised  for  the 
project  from  funding  sources  external  to 
the  University  and  it  is  now  into  the 


working  drawings  stage.  The  gallery  will 
be  moved  from  cramped  quarters  in  the 
basement  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
first  floor. 

Ann  Hutchison,  dean  of  women  at 
UC,  says  some  alumni  concerned  about 
the  vulnerability  of  the  college’s  col- 
lection have  donated  what  she  hopes  will 
be  the  seed  funding  for  a gallery.  “We 
recognize  the  need  for  security  and 
controlled  conditions,”  says  Hutchison, 
“and  we  are  hoping  to  have  a gallery  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Laidlaw  Building.” 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  college’s 
more  valuable  paintings  have  been 
removed  for  safekeeping  and  security 
has  been  stepped  up. 

Sergeant  William  Cowie  of  the  Toronto 
police  force’s  special  art  theft  division 
says  there  has  been  an  unusually  high 
number  of  thefts  of  art  lately,  and 
Canadian  art  is  a prime  target.  It’s  highly 
unlikely  that  it  gets  sent  overseas,  he 
says,  but  Toronto  is  an  art  capital  from 
which  stolen  works  that  have  gone  under- 
ground are  dispersed  across  the  country. 

Cowie’ s advice  to  U of  T art  holders 
is  to  inventory  it  and  get  it  all  in  one  place 
where  it  can  be  properly  protected.  “It 
helps  to  know  immediately  that  some- 
thing has  been  stolen.  If  it’s  properly 
inventoried,  you  know  what  you’ve  got 
and  where  it’s  supposed  to  be.  Why  not 
put  it  all  in  one  place  and  bolt  it  to  the 
wall?” 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  up 
to  now  the  policy  in  the  University  has 
been  to  provide  broad  exposure  to  works 
of  art.  “We  are  a teaching  institution  and 
we  do  want  to  make  our  good  work  as 
accessible  as  possible,”  says  Father 
Michael  Sheehan,  chairman  of  the 


University’s  art  committee  for  the  past 
two  years.  “We  live  with  paintings  very 
much  as  a family  does.  But  as  public 
honesty  weakens  we  will  have  to  change.” 
Says  Michael  Dafoe,  secretary  to  the 
art  committee  and  administrative  assistant 
in  the  personnel  and  student  affairs  office : 
“These  things  were  bought  or  given  to 
•us  to  be  seen.  But  if  it  gets  too  dangerous 
we  will  have  to  build  a gallery  or  tuck 
them  away  or  sell  them.” 

Bolting  paintings  to  the  wall,  some  say, 
invites  thieves  to  bring  along  a knife. 
Covering  them  with  plexiglas  secures 
them  from  cutting  but  impairs  the  view. 
Putting  them  in  a gallery  removes  them 
from  casual,  spontaneous  viewing.  “I 
think  it  would  be  a great  pity  if  we  didn’t 
have  a great  painting  anywhere  but  in  an 
art  gallery,”  says  Father  Sheehan. 

Nonetheless,  a gallery  would  go  a long 
way  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
protection  of  the  University’s  art 
holdings,  says  Father  Sheehan,  since  it 
would  provide  not  only  display  space 


but  storage  space.  In  the  meantime,  the 
committee  is  attempting  to  acquire  funds 
for  a curator  who  could  take  a precise 
inventory  of  the  University’s  major 
pieces,  photograph  them  and  make  sure 
they  are  well  protected.  The  recent 
thefts,  says  Father  Sheehan,  make  it  all 
the  more  evident  that  the  University 
must  have  an  art  curator.  He  says  the 
committee  is  now  working  on  an  applica- 
tion to  the  private  support  project  review 
committee  for  money  to  pay  a curator’s 
salary  of  approximately  $24,000  a year. 

In  the  meantime,  steps  are  being  taken 
to  make  buildings  and  paintings  more 
secure  and  to  identify  the  most  valuable 
and  vulnerable  works.  Some  will 
probably  have  to  be  withdrawn  until  they 
can  be  adequately  protected,  says  Father 
Sheehan.  The  police  are  being  consulted 
on  means  of  security,  and  at  a meeting  of 
the  art  committee  this  Wednesday  recom- 
mendations for  action  will  be  formulated 
to  be  forwarded  in  the  form  of  a report  to 
President  James  Ham. 


This  Emily  Carr  sketch  (left)  and  Lawren  Harris  painting  (above)  were  stolen 
from  U of  T within  a four-week  period. 


Three  U of  T profs  awarded 
Guggenheims 


Three  U of  T professors  are  among  the 
277  scholars,  scientists,  and  artists 
awarded  Guggenheim  Fellowships  this 
year  but  one  of  the  U of  T recipients  has 
declined  the  offer. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  award,  a 
Guggenheim  Fellow  is  not  allowed  to 
accept  other  major  awards  in  the  same 
year,  so  Professor  Fergus  Craik  has 
decided  to  keep  his  Killam  award  from 
the  Canada  Council  instead.  The  Erin- 
dale  College  psychology  professor  is 
attempting  to  developa  “more  adequate” 
theoretical  framework  for  the  study  of  the 
human  memory,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  understanding  memory  dis- 
orders, such  as  senility  and  other  effects 
of  aging.  He  plans  to  spend  the  coming 
year  doing  theoretical  work  at  Stanford 
University’s  Center  for  Advanced  Study 
in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  after  which 
he  will  return  to  his  own  lab  to  conduct  a 
program  of  experiments  based  on  his 
work  at  Stanford. 

Another  recipient  of  both  the  Killam 
and  Guggenheim  awards  is  Dr.  Mitchell 
Halperin,  a professor  of  medicine  based 


at  St.  Michael’s  Hospital.  He  has  decided 
to  hand  back  the  Killam  and  keep  the 
Guggenheim  to  pursue  his  studies  of  acid 
secretion  by  the  kidney  and  of  energy 
metabolism  in  cancer  cells. 

English  professor  Phyllis  Grosskurth 
will  use  her  Guggenheim  Fellowship  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  her  bio- 
graphy of  Melanie  Klein,  who  drew  on 
the  discoveries  of  Sigmund  Freud  to 
develop  her  own  controversial  theories 
about  the  psychoanalysis  of  children. 
Klein’s  work  included  creating  a model 
for  “play  therapy”.  Grosskurth  has 
already  published  two  award-winning 
biographies  — one  on  pioneer  sexologist 
Havelock  Ellis  and  the  other  on  Victorian 
writer  and  art  critic  John  Addington 
Symonds. 

Guggenheim  Fellowships  are  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  accomplish- 
ment in  the  past  and  strong  promise  for 
the  future.  This  year’s  recipients  were 
selected  from  among  3,200  applicants. 

The  1982  awards  totalled  $5,070,000, 
bringing  the  sum  of  the  fellowships,  over 
their  58-year  history,  to  $95  million. 
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Appointments 


Associate  dean, 
Scarborough  College 

Professor  Michael  Krashinsky  has  been 
appointed  associate  dean  of  Scarborough 
College  effective  July  1,  1982  to  June 
30, 1985. 

Prof.  Krashinsky  received  his  SB  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy in  1968.  After  spending  a year  as  a 
special  sessional  lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of 
Engineering  at  Montreal’s  Loyola 
College  he  attended  Yale  University, 
where  he  earned  his  MA,  MPhil,  and 
PhD  in  1973  in  economics. 

He  joined  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
1973  as  an  assistant  professor  at  Scar- 
borough College  and  research  associate 
with  the  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis.  In 
1978  he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor. He  was  a visiting  fellow  at  the 
Institution  for  Social  & Policy  Studies  at 
Yale  in  1978-79. 

Krashinsky  is  a member  of  and  has 
chaired  the  college’s  Academic  Affairs 
Committee.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Academic  Appeals  and  the 
Board  of  Studies  of  the  Administrative 
Program. 

Since  1977  he  has  been  a member  of  the 
Research  Management  Team  for  Social 
Services,  Ontario  Economic  Council. 

The  author  of  two  books.  Day  Care  and 
Public  Policy  in  Ontario  (U  of  T Press, 

1 977)  and  User  Charges  in  Social  Services: 
A n Economic  T heory  of  Need  and  Inability 
(U  of  T Press,  1981),  Krashinsky  is  cur- 
rently working  on  several  projects 
including  a theory  of  non-profit 
institutions. 


Associate  dean, 
social  work 

Professor  Ben  Zion  Shapiro  has  been 
appointed  associate  dean  in  the  Faculty 
of  Social  Work,  effective  July  1,  1982  to 
June  30,  1985. 

Prof.  Shapiro  received  his  BA,  BSW 
and  MSW  degrees  from  U of  T and  his 
DSW  from  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  1966,  the  year  he  joined 
U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Social  Work  as  an 
assistant  professor.  He  became  a full 
professor  in  1971.  He  was  practicum 
coordinator  from  1969  to  1974  and  has 
served  as  chairman  of  five  faculty  com- 
mittees, including  the  faculty  council. 

From  1953  to  1969,  Prof.  Shapiro 
directed  various  youth  programs  and 
organizations  in  Ontario  and  Israel.  He 


has  done  research  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
World  Institute  and  at  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity, where  he  has  also  taught. 

Professional  consulting  activities 
include  serving  on  the  advisory  board 
and  on  the  treatment  research  review 
committee  at  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation. 

He  has  served  on  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Social  Planning  Council  and  on 
the  United  Community  Fund’s  family 
services  allocations  committee. 


Associate  dean, 
engineering 

Professor  David  McCammond  has  been 
appointed  associate  dean  (planning  and 
resources)  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  & Engineering  from  July  1, 1982 
to  June  30,  1985. 

After  working  for  five  years  as  a 
designer  with  Harland  & Wolf  Ltd., 
Belfast,  he  attended  Queen’s  University 
in  Belfast  where  he  received  his  BSc  and 
PhD  degrees  in  mechanical  engineering 
and  lectured  for  two  years  before  joining 
U of  T as  an  assistant  professor  in  1969. 

He  became  a full  professor  in  1981, 
the  year  he  began  a second  term  as  associ- 
ate chairman  of  his  department,  having 
served  previously  in  that  post  from  1974 
to  1977.  He  has  been  chairman  of  his 
faculty’s  examination  committee  and  is 
currently  coordinator  of  the  professional 
experience  year  (PEY).  In  1977-78,  he 
was  visiting  professor  at  the  Cranfield 
Institute  of  Technology,  Englaind. 

The  author  or  co-author  of  numerous 
papers  and  articles,  Prof.  McCammond’s 
research  interests  have  fallen  into  two 
broad  categories  — the  mechanical 
properties  and  engineering  application 
of  plastics,  and  the  area  generally 
described  as  biomaterials  and  bio- 
mechanics. 


Vice-dean, 
arts  and  science 

Professor  Jane  Millgate  has  been  ap- 
pointed a vice-dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
& Science  for  a three-year  term  effective 
July  1, 1982. 

Prof.  Millgate  received  her  BA,  MA 
and  post-graduate  diploma  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English  as  a second  language  from 
the  University  of  Leeds.  She  earned  her 
PhD  in  Victorian  literature  from  the 


University  of  Kent  at  Canterbury  in 
1970. 

She  was  an  instructor  and  lecturer  in 
the  Department  of  English  at  Victoria 
College  from  1964  to  1970  when  she  was 
made  assistant  professor.  She  became  a 
full  professor  in  1977. 

In  1971  she  was  Ford  Foundation 
visiting  professor  at  Colorado  College 
and,  in  1974,  a fellow  at  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Studies  in  the  Humanities, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Millgate  was  academic  secretary  of  the 
Victoria  College  English  department 
1972-74,  has  been  M A and  PhD  secretary 
in  the  graduate  department,  and  is 
coordinator  of  Victoria  College’s  19th 
century  studies  program. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Committee  to 
Review  the  Curriculum  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science,  1978-79. 

Millgate  is  the  author  of  Macaulay 
(Routlege  & KeganPaul,  1973),astudyof 
the  literary  methods  and  achievement  of 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay;  and  of 
numerous  articles  on  19th  and  20th 
century  literature.  She  is  the  editor  of 
Editing  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction 
(Garland,  1978). 

Her  positions  outside  the  University 
include  the  presidency  of  the  Association 
of  Canadian  University  Teachers  of 
English  and  membership  of  the  executive 
of  the  Canadian  Federation  for  the 
Humanities. 

Current  research  endeavours  include 
a critical  study  of  the  fiction  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 


Vice-dean, 
arts  and  science 

Professor  Ian  M.  Drummond  has  been 
appointed  vice-dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  & Science  effective  July  1,  1982  to 
June  30,  1983  and  from  July  1,  1984  to 
June  30,  1987. 

Prof.  Drummond  received  his  BA  in 
economics  and  Slavonic  studies  from  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  his  MA 
in  economics  from  U of  T,  then  spent  a 
year  as  a research  student  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics  before  earning  his 
PhD  from  Yale  University  in  1959.  The 
following  year  he  came  to  U of  T as  a 
lecturer  and  was  made  a full  professor 
in  1971. 

Professor  Drummond  was  chairman  of 
the  political  economy  department  from 
1977  to  1979,  graduate  secretary  of  the 
department  from  1971  to  1974  and  co- 
ordinator of  the  undergraduate  program 
in  international  relations,  1 980-8 1 . 

He  has  written  seven  books  and  is 
currently  writing  an  economic  history 
of  Ontario,  1870-1940,  to  be  completed 
in  1984.  He  is  also  an  author  — with 
Professors  Robert  Bothwell  and  John 
English  — of  Canada  since  1945:  Power, 
Politics,  Provincialism  (U  of  T Press, 
1981).  The  three  are  now  collaborating 
on  a general  history  of  Canada,  1867-1945. 

He  has  been  managing  editor  of  The 
Canadian  Journal  of  Ecnomics  and  The 
Canadian  Journal  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science.  He  has  also  served  at 
various  times  on  the  editorial  boards  of 
Canadian  Forum,  T he  Journal  of  Economic 
History,  and  Canadian- American  Slavic 
Studies. 


Vice-dean, 
arts  and  science 

Professor  Robert  H.  Farquharson  has 
been  appointed  to  a one-year  term  as  a 
vice-dean  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science,  effective  July  1,  1982. 

Prof.  Farquharson  received  his  BA, 
teacher’s  certificate  and  MA  in  English 
from  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 
He  received  a master’s  degree  in  German 
and  his  PhD  in  1971  from  the  University 


of  California,  Berkeley. 

He  joined  the  V ictor ia  College  German 
department  in  1960  as  a lecturer  and  was 
made  a full  professor  in  1981. 

His  numerous  administrative  positions 
have  included  chairman  of  the  combined 
Departments  of  German  from  1972  to 
1974,  associate  dean  of  arts  and  science, 
1974-77  and  1 98 1 -82,  and  associate  chair- 
man and  undergraduate  secretary  in  his 
department  from  1979  to  1981.  He  was 
chief  proctor  of  the  faculty’s  general 
committee  from  1978  to  1981. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Telephones  & Photocopying  and  author 
of  its  1 978  report  and  was  a one-man  task 
force  to  recommend  word  processing 
arrangements  for  the  faculty.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Computing  Facilities  & 
Services  and  a member  of  the  Governing 
Council  Subcommittee  on  Curriculum  & 
Standards. 

Prof.  Farquharson  was  founding  editor 
of  the  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Teachers  of  German  newsletter  and  is 
editor  of  the  association’s  Personalia. 

He  has  been  a member  of  the  executive 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada. 


McLaughlin 
professor  of  surgery 

Dr.  Bernard  Langer,  47,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Colonel  R.  Samuel  McLaughlin 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Surgery,  effective  July  1, 
1982  to  June  30,  1987. 

Dr.  Langer  received  his  MD  from 
U of  T in  1956  and  interned  at  Toronto 
General  Hospital  before  doing  post- 
graduate surgical  training  and  serving  as 
a research  fellow  at  the  University.  He 
then  worked  as  a clinical  assistant  at  a 
hospital  in  Houston  and  as  a research 
fellow  at  one  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Langer  joined  Toronto  General 
Hospital  as  a staff  surgeon  in  1963  and  is 
now  deputy  surgeon-in-chief  and  head  of 
the  division  of  general  surgery.  He  is  also 
on  the  staff  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  and 
a consultant  at  Princess  Margaret 
Hospital  and  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation. 

A full  professor  in  U ofT’s  department 
of  surgery  since  1 978,  he  has  served  on  and 
chaired  numerous  faculty  committees. 

He  has  served  on  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  examination  committee  in 
general  surgery,  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association’s  committee  on  medical  care 
and  practice,  and  several  committees  of 
the  Medical  Research  Council. 

The  McLaughlin  chair  in  surgery  was 
made  possible  by  a $1  million  grant  from 
the  McLaughlin  Foundation  to  the 
University’s  Update  campaign  in  1977. 


Recent  academic 
appointments 

The  following  academic  appointments  were 
confirmed  at  the  Academic  Affairs  Com- 
mittee meeting  April  1 , 1982. 

Department  of  East  Asian  Studies 
Professor  S.M.  Sandahl,  associate 
professor  with  tenure,  from  July  1,  1982 

Department  of  Anatomy 
Professor  P.A.  Stewart,  associate  pro- 
fessor with  tenure,  from  July  1,  1982 

Faculty  of  Music 

Professor  Timothy  Rice,  associate 
professor  with  tenure,  from  July  1,  1982 

Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics 

The  description  of  Professor  M.J. 
Ashley’s  appointment  has  beencorrected 
and  should  read:  chairman,  from  July  1, 
1981  to  June  30,  1986 


Bay  Centre  For 
Birth  Control 
Needs  Volunteers 

ARE  YOU? 

• between  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years 

• not  presently  taking  oral  contraceptives 

• not  pregnant 

• a smoker 

And  willing  to  take  part  in  a research  project  in  which 
the  level  of  cholesterol  and  other  lipids  in  the  blood 
will  be  investigated  during  oral  contraceptive  use. 

You  will  be  compensated  for  your  time 
and  co-operation,  and  your  test  results  will  be 
made  available  to  you. 

If  interested,  for  more  information  call: 

966-7151 
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U of  T students  pick  top  teachers  for  new  award 


Five  U of  T faculty  members,  one  each  in 
the  humanities,  social  sciences,  life 
sciences,  science-oriented  professional 
faculties  and  humanities-oriented 
professional  faculties,  have  been  honour- 
ed by  the  Students’  Administrative 
Council  (SAC)  and  the  Association  of 
Part-time  University  Students  (APUS) 
for  their  skill  in  teaching.  Chosen  as  the 
first  recipients  of  SAC- APUS  teaching 
awards  were  Professors  Rebecca  Violet 
Colman  of  history,  Jonathan  Baker  of 
political  economy,  John  Pitre  of  physics, 
James  Wallace  of  engineering  and  David 
Booth  of  education. 

About  75  nominations  for  the  awards 
were  received,  mostly  from  students. 
Criteria  were  mastery  of  the  subject, 
accessibility  to  students,  ability  to 
communicate  information  and  influence 
on  the  development  of  intellect  and 
critical  skills. 

Colman  is  a medieval  historian  who 
developed  her  teaching  ability  when  she 
was  sent  out  after  graduation  from 
Oxford  as  a lecturer  for  the  British  War 
Office  in  occupied  Germany  just  after 
World  War  II.  “Handling  large  audi- 
ences of  hundreds  of  soldiers  who  were 
marched  in  and  told  to  listen  taught  me 
a lot  about  holding  people’s  attention,” 
says  Colman.  In  1949  she  was  sent  on  a 
similar  assignment  to  the  West  Indies  by 
the  British  Colonial  Office. 

Later  she  taught  at  the  University  of 
East  Africa  and  Memorial  University. 
She  came  to  U of  T as  a part-time  lecturer 
in  1965  and  was  given  a full-time  appoint- 
ment in  1 970.  At  U of  T she  has  developed 
courses  on  feudal  institutions,  barbaric 
law  and  the  development  of  western 
society  in  response  to  myth  and  legend, 
using  slides  and  tapes  to  convey  as  vividly 
as  possible  in  a limited  amount  of  time 
sweeping  historical  issues  and  events . She 
is  probably  best  known  for  HIS  106Y, 
Myth,  Legend  and  History,  which  she 
introduced  in  1978  and  which  has  grown 
to  an  enrolment  of  220  students  this  past 
year. 

Colman  has  also  been  active  in 


women’s  causes  at  the  University, 
serving  on  the  1971-72  presidential 
advisory  committee  that  considered  the 
admission  of  women  to  Hart  House, 
consulting  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ment on  the  employment  of  women  at 
U of  T in  1972  and  chairing  the  dean’s 
committee  to  set  up  a minor  program  in 
women’s  studies  in  1973-74. 

Barker  is  particularly  interested  in 
rural  development  and  has  recently  been 
studying  central  policies,  local  participa- 
tion and  social  change  in  rural  communi- 
ties in  Africa.  He  created  and  teaches 
POL  325,  which  deals  with  theories  of 
political  change,  tracing  popular  political 
movements  in  the  history  of  the  western 
world,  which  he  thinks  can  shed  light  on 
events  and  directions  in  present-day 
Third  World  politics.  An  authority  on 
agriculture  and  politics  in  Africa,  he 
served  on  the  Southern  Africa  task  force 
of  OXFAM  Ontario,  helped  with  the 
orientation  of  Canadian  students  going  to 
work  in  Mozambique  and  was  a speaker  at 
an  International  Student  Centre  meeting 
on  food  and  freedom  in  Africa.  His  courses 
are  for  the  most  part  on  political  develop- 
ment of  the  Third  World. 

Pitre’s  special  area  of  academic  exper- 
tise is  atomic  collision  physics,  but  his 
assignment  in  the  physics  department  is 
to  concentrate  on  teaching:  as  a senior 
tutor,  he  is  not  expected  to  do  research.  It 
takes  a lot  of  time,  he  says,  to  create 
demonstrations  that  are  new  and  interest- 
ing. As  much  of  his  teaching  depends  on 
demonstrations,  he  spends  three  or  four 
hours  preparing  lectures  on  topics  that  he 
has  taught  before,  and  longer  if  the 
material  is  new.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
design  of  PHY  285  F/S,  a course  taken  by 
about  250  engineers  each  year.  “The 
department  gives  me  extra  time  to 
develop  innovative  teaching,”  he  says, 
“and  I really  prefer  it  this  way.  I like  the 
emphasis  on  good  teaching  here.” 

Wallace’s  field  is  thermodynamics,  and 
his  main  research  interest  is  combustion. 
He  has  been  in  the  Department  of 


Computer  services  review  committee 


Section  6 of  the  University’s  new  “Policy 
on  the  Use  and  Development  of  Comput- 
ing Facilities”  requires  the  creation  of  a 
UTCS  Review  Committee.  This 
committee  has  now  been  formed  with  the 
following  terms  of  reference: 

1 . To  review  the  role  of  UTCS  within  the 
University  and  to  recommend  any 
changes  that  might  be  desirable  in  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  central 
services; 

2.  To  examine  the  costs  of  providing 
UTCS  services  and  to  recommend  a 
division  of  costs  and  a charging  schedule 
consistent  with  the  policy  in  section  4 of 
the  “Policy  on  the  Use  and  Development 
of  Computing  Facilities”;  • 

3.  To  review  and  advise  on  plans  brought 
forward  by  UTCS  for  changes  in  com- 
puter configuration  and  operating 
systems,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
changes  that  have  been  proposed  by 
UTCS  during  the  current  budget- 
preparation  cycle; 

4.  To  review  and  advise  on  the  merit  of 
proceeding  with  the  LIBRA  project  for 
instructional  computing  as  originally 
conceived,  and  to  consider  the  merit  of 
alternative  schemes  for  improved 
instructional  computing; 

5.  To  consider  and  recommend  on  the 
advisability  of  establishing  a continuing 
board  of  directors  to  which  the  director 
of  UTCS  would  report  and  which  would 
have  responsibility  for  transmitting  to 
the  vice-president  (research  and  plan- 


ning) the  annual  plan  for  UTCS  (as 
envisaged  in  section  5 of  the  computer 
policy)  and  for  transmitting  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  any  other  UTCS 
matter  requiring  the  approval  of  central 
administration  or  Governing  Council; 
and 

6.  Any  other  matters  that  seem  relevant  to 
the  review  group. 

Members  of  the  committee  are  : Prof. 
R.W.P.  Anderson,  industrial  engineer- 
ing; Prof.  J.D.  Bossons,  economics  and 
Institute  for  Policy  Analysis;  Prof.  J.Z. 
Buchwald,  Institute  for  the  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology  and 
physics;  David  Grindal,  student  member 
of  Governing  Council;  Allan  Heyworth, 
UTCS,  assessor;  Prof.  T.E.  Hull,  com- 
puter science;  Prof.  Ian  Lancashire, 
English  and  Erindale  College;Prof.  D.M. 
Nowlan,  vice-president  (research  and 
planning),  (chairman);  Prof.  K.C.  Sevcik, 
computer  science  and  Computer  Systems 
Research  Group;  Eugene  Siciunas, 
UTCS,  assessor;  Prof.  J.J.B.  Smith, 
zoology;  Prof.  E.V.  Swenson,  coordina- 
tor of  University  Information  Systems; 
and  Prof.  R.N.  Wolfe,  vice-provost. 

Members  of  the  University  commun- 
ity are  invited  to  send  any  comments  they 
may  wish  on  matters  related  to  the  terms 
of  reference  to  the  committee’s  admini- 
strative officer,  Stephanie  Hansen,  Office 
of  the  Vice-President  (Research  and 
Planning),  Simcoe  Hall. 


Mechanical  Engineering  at  U of  T since 
1 978,  teaching  courses  on  energy  conver- 
sion, combustion  theory,  environmental 
control  and  thermodynamics.  In  1977, 
the  year  before  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Michigan,  he  received  the 
award  of  outstanding  graduate  student. 
At  34,  he  is  the  youngest  of  the  SAC- 
APUS  winners. 

Booth  is  head  of  the  dramatic  arts 
department  in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
An  expert  on  the  technique  of  teaching, 
he  is  the  co-author  of  two  recently  pub- 
lished textbooks,  Words  on  Work  (Globe 


Modem  Press)  and  Dramatic  A rts 
(FEUT  Guidance  Centre)  and  has 
published  teaching  notes  on  a variety  of 
subjects.  Before  coming  to  U of  T in  1973 
he  was  a consultant  in  language  arts  for 
the  York  borough  and  Hamilton  boards 
of  education.  He  has  an  extensive  back- 
ground in  teaching  beginning  with 
experience  as  a classroom  elementary 
teacher  from  1958  to  1967  in  Hamilton 
and  as  a teacher  of  conversational  French 
in  adult  evening  courses  during  the  same 
period. 


The  Bladen  library 


Three  daughters  of  the  late  Professor  Vincent  W.  Bladen  attended  the  official 
opening  on  April  24  of  Scarborough  College’s  new  library,  named  iri  honour  of  their 
father.  From  left  to  right:  Katherine  Bladen,  Norah  Ferguson  and  Sarah  Banbury. 
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BOOKROOM 
63a  St.  George  St. 
Toronto,  M5S 1A6 
Tel:  978-7088 
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PhD  Orals 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change 
the  date  or  time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  information  given  in 
these  listings  with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Wednesday,  May  12 
Robert  Bruce  Mann,  Department  of 
Physics,  “Investigations  of  an  Alterna- 
tive Theory  of  Gravitation.”  Prof.  J.W. 
Moffat.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  13 

Muhammad  Bahey  Argoun,  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering,  “Frequency 
Domain  Decoupling  in  the  Design  of 
Multivariable  Systems.”  Prof.  J.  Van  de 
Vegte.  Room  301,  65  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Frank  Weirich,  Department  of  Geo- 
graphy, “Sedimentation  Processes  in  a 
High  Altitude  Proglacial  Lake  in  South- 
eastern British  Columbia.”  Prof.  Alan  V. 
Jopling.  Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 


Friday,  May  14 

William  John  Boyle,  Centre  for  Medieval 
Studies,  “Weakness  of  Will  and  Self- 
Control  according  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.”  Prof.  J.  Owens.  Room  309, 

63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Vishnudutt  Chris  Lakhan,  Department 
of  Geography,  “Stochastic  Simulation  of 
Wave  Action  on  Concave-Shaped 
Nearshore  Profiles.”  Prof.  Alan  V. 
Jopling.  Room  301,  65  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

William  Proctor  Stoneman,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “A  Critical  Edition  of 
Aelfric’s  Translation  of  Alcuin’s  Inter- 
rogationes  Sigwulfi  Presbiteri  and  of  the 
Related  Texts  De  Creatore  et  Creatura  and 
De  Sex Etatibus Huius  Seculi.  ’’Prof.  A.F. 
Cameron.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Friday,  May  21 

Alain  Maurice  Georges  Thomas,  Depart- 
ment of  French  Language  & Literature, 
“Variations  socio-phonetiques  du 
fran?ais  parle  a Sudbury  (Ontario).” 
Prof.  P.  Leon.  Room  1 1 1, 63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 


John  Raymond  Shinners,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “Religion  in  14th 
Century  England:  Clerical  Standards  and 
Popular  Practice  in  the  Diocese  of 
Norwich.”  Prof.  L.E.  Boyle.  Room  1 1 1, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  26 
Lana  Elizabeth  Stermgc,  Department  of 
Education,  “The  Social  Competence  of 
Incarcerated  Sexual  Assaulters. ’’Prof.  S. 
Palef.  Room  1 1 1,  63  St.  George  St., 

10  a.m. 

Raymond  Lee  Man  Wong,  Department 
of  Aerospace  Science  & Engineering, 
“Experimental  and  Analytical  Studies  of 
Shielding  Concepts  for  Point  Sources 
and  Jet  Noise.”  Prof.  H.S.  Ribner.Room 
309, 63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Terresa  L.  Nusair,  Department  of 
Pathology,  “Analysis  of  a Myeloma 
Immunoglobulin  Idiotype  Using 
Monoclonal  Anti-Idiotypic  Antibodies.” 
Prof.  R.  Baumal.  Room  309, 63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Thursday,  May  27 

Charles  Watson  Heffner,  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  “A  Comparative  Study  of 
Two  Approaches  to  Marital  Counsel- 
ling.” Prof.  H.H.  Irving.  Room  111, 

63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Peter  Alan  Weeks,  Department  of 
Education,  “An  Ethnomethodological 
Study  of  Collective  Music-Making.” 
Prof.  J.  Heap.  Room  309, 63  St.  George 
St.,  10  a.m. 
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Report  of  the  Provost’s  Task  Group 


In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  the 
Provost’s  response  to  the  Task  Group’s 
report  will  be  published  together  with  a 
strategic  statement  that  the  President  will 
present  to  Governing  Council. 

I Introduction 

A.  Background  to  Task  Group 

In  early  May  of  1981  the  President  of  the 
University  asked  the  Vice-President  and 
Provost  and  the  Vice-President  Research 
and  Planning  to  carry  out  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  academic  divisions  of  the 
University  a “collective  consultation  about 
managing  the  resources  of  the  University”. 
The  consultation  was  to  take  place  through 
the  Provost  appointing  a Task  Group  which 
would  attempt  to  identify  issues  and  provide 
a focus  for  a general  discussion  among  the 
academic  divisions. 

The  following  were  appointed  to  the  Task 
Group: 

Professor  Robin  Armstrong  (Physics) 
Professor  Fergus  Craik  (Psychology) 
Principal  Dennis  Duffy  (Innis  College) 
Professor  Emmanuel  Farber  (Medicine) 
Professor  Barry  French  (Engineering) 
Professor  Charles  Hollenberg  (Medicine) 
Professor  Antony  Melcher  (Dentistry) 

Dean  John  Ricker  (Education) 

Vice-Dean  Thomas  Robinson  (SGS, 
Philosophy) 

Dean  Frank  Iacobucci  (Law),  chairman. 

In  addition,  the  following  University 
officers  acted  as  assessors  to  the  Task  Group: 
Vice-President  & Provost  David  Strangway 
Vice-President  Research  & Planning 
David  Nowlan 

Acting  Vice-President  Business  Affairs  Mel 
Dedrick 

Assistant  Vice-President  Research  & 

Planning  Dan  Lang 

Assistant  Provost  David  Cook 

On  September  12,  1981  a general  meeting 
of  principals,  deans  and  academic  directors 
was  held  and  various  comments  made  at 
that  meeting  are  reflected  herein.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  statements  made  were  not 
the  results  of  resolutions  or  votes  taken  at 
the  meeting  so  that  this  document  is  not  a 
position  paper  on  behalf  of  the  academic 
administrators  of  the  University. 

B.  Specific  Terms  of  Reference 

In  a memorandum  to  the  Provost,  dated 
May  4,  1981,  the  President  outlined  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Task  Group: 

“It  is  agreed  that  the  general  terms  of 
reference  of  the  working  consultation  should 
be  as  follows: 

(a)  to  review  approaches  to  improving  the 
academic  return  from  our  present  resources, 
Such  approaches  include  methods  by  which 
resources  can  be  focused  on  areas  of  priority, 
resources  shared  through  cross-appoint- 
ments and  collaborative  programs, 
resources  can  be  re-allocated  and  bridging 
arrangements  used  to  support  the  planned 
use  of  attrition  of  staff. 

(b)  to  advise  on  policy  aimed  at  optimizing 
the  relationship  between  income  and 
expenditure  through  enrolment  patterns, 
through  research  grants  and  contracts, 
through  educational  and  other  special 
services  to  external  users,  through  the 
development  of  University  lands  and 
buildings. 

In  the  course  of  addressing  these  terms  of 
reference  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
processes  and  problems  of  striking  the 
annual  budget  in  a planning  context  will  be 
carefully  reviewed  with  the  participants.” 

C.  Major  Issues 

Mindful  of  the  terms  of  reference,  the  Task 
Group  tried  to  identify  some  issues  for  dis- 
cussion related  to  the  basic  question  of  how 
the  University  might  make  more  effective 
use  of  its  present  resources.  The  Task  Group 
selected  the  following  issues  for 
consideration:  enrolment,  organization  and 
structure  of  programs,  sale  of  administrative 
services  and  research  contracts, 
development  of  assets,  and  space  policy. 
Discussion  centred  on  various  approaches 
by  which  the  University  could  improve  its 
financial  and  academic  strength  through 
increasing  revenue,  decreasing  expenses,  re- 


deploying assets,  and  improving 
management. 

Underlying  all  of  the  problems  facing  the 
University  is  the  chronic  underfunding 
which  is  reflected  in  crowded  classrooms, 
inadequate  office  and  laboratory  facilities, 
overworked  administrative  staff,  and  a 
deteriorating  physical  plant.  Aggravating 
these  problems  in  the  opinion  of  some 
academic  administrators  is  an  increasingly 
complex  administrative  structure  in  which 
layers  of  bureaucracy  seem  to  frustrate  the 
efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  academic 
divisions  and  departments  as  they  attempt  to 
plan  and  function  with  fewer  and  fewer 
resources. 

D.  Some  General  Observations 

The  Task  Group  is  acutely  aware  that  this 
paper  contains  very  little  that  has  not  been 
dealt  with  at  length  in  the  reports  of 
numerous  committees  and  task  forces  of  one 
kind  or  another.  We  risk  going  over  old 
ground  not  because  we  have  answers  to  the 
issues  or  indeed  any  special  expertise,  but 
because  the  problems  remain  in  spite  of 
everything  that  has  been  written  or  said  in 
the  past.  Clearly,  there  is  a need  for  the 
University  community  to  become  engaged  in 
a continuing  discussion  of  common 
problems.  We  hope  that  by  introducing 
some  of  the  issues  in  a somewhat  different 
context,  we  may  stimulate  fruitful  discussion 
and  analysis  that  can  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  wise  and 
effective  policies  and  plans  designed  to 
strengthen  and  improve  our  University. 
Implicit  in  many  of  our  comments  are 
specific  recommendations  and  suggestions 
that  we  believe  the  University  should 
consider  carefully. 

II  Enrolment 

A.  Background 

Approximately  96  percent  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s income  in  1980-81  was  directly 
related  to  enrolment.  In  recent  years  the 
Operating  Grants  Formula,  by  which  the 
government  allocates  most  of  its  funding  for 
universities,  has  been  made  less  sensitive 
to  enrolment  by  the  addition  of  “discount” 
and  “moving  average”  factors.  But  the 
formula  still  is  basically  sensitive  to 
fluctuation  in  enrolment.  Tuition  fees  and 
other  student  fees  are  controlled  to  a large 
extent  by  the  formula,  but  the  effects  of 
increases  or  decreases  in  enrolment  on  fees 
income  are  nevertheless  immediate.  There 
are  two  possibilities  for  improving  the 
relationship  between  income  and  expense 
through  enrolment  policy:  enrolment 
maximization  and  enrolment  optimization. 

(1)  Maximization 

Although  the  number  of  qualified  applicants 
exceeds  the  number  of  spaces  available  in 
many  programs,  there  are  still  opportunities 
for  increasing  enrolment  in  some  programs. 
Intensive  recruitment  and  the  development 
of  new  programs  in  the  future  could  also 
create  new  opportunities  for  increasing 
enrolment. 

The  extent  of  these  opportunities  depends 
ultimately  on  whether  the  income  generated 
by  the  additional  students  justifies  the 
resulting  increased  expense.  Although  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  marginal  change  in 
income  which  variations  in  enrolment 
produce,  it  is  very  difficult  to  calculate  the 
marginal  changes  in  cost  caused  by  the  same 
variations.  The  Operating  Grants  Formula 
is  designed  to  allocate  funding 
institutionally.  It  was  not  intended  that  the 
formula  would  allocate  funding  to 
programs,  or  that  the  formula  reflect 
program  costs  with  any  precision.  The 
formula  respects  institutional  autonomy  and 
therefore  assumes  that  the  universities  will 
determine  program  costs.  The  “discount” 
factor  in  the  Operating  Grants  Formula  is  50 
percent  for  most  programs;  it  is  67  percent 
for  doctoral  programs.  The  combination  of 
“slip  year”  financing  and  the  “moving 
average”  spreads  the  increase  (or  decrease) 
in  funding  over  a four-year  period.  The 
“discount”  and  “moving  average”  provisions 
affect  the  grant  portion  of  the  Basic  Income 
Unit  on  which  the  formula  is  based  less 
immediately  than  the  tuition  fee  portion 


which  is  not  affected  by  the  “slip  year” 
provision.  The  average  tuition  fee  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  is  $942.  The  highest  is 
$1,198  and  the  lowest  is  $915.  Under  these 
conditions  the  magnitude  of  the 
opportunities  presented  by  enrolment 
maximization  is  not  great. 

Whatever  the  financial  benefit  that 
■increasing  enrolment  might  produce,  there 
are  non-financial  concerns  that  should  be 
taken  into  account.  Since  the  creation  of  the 
current  system  of  planning  and  monitoring 
enrolment  in  1977-78,  no  division  has 
indicated  that  its  programs  would  be 
improved  by  larger  enrolment.  The 
University’s  overall  enrolment  now  exceeds 
planned  levels  by  between  two  and  three 
percent.  Surveys  of  prospective  students 
have  continually  indicated  that  the  size  of 
the  University  is  unattractive. 

(2)  Optimization 

Historically  divisional  enrolment  has  been 
determined  mainly  by  academic  criteria,  the 
demand  for  access,  and  where  relevant,  the 
need  for  graduates.  In  general,  the  relation- 
ship between  income  generated  by  and  cost 
of  programs  has  not  been  taken  into  account 
except  for  new  programs  and  comparatively 
small  additions  to  existing  programs. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  and  impracticality 
of  allocating  overhead  costs,  it  is  not 
possible  to  compare  the  income  and  cost  of 
each  program  accurately.  Obviously,  some 
programs  cost  more  than  they  produce  in 
income;  others  make  a profit. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  in  comparing 
differences  between  income  and  cost  is  due 
to  the  imprecise  nature  of  the  Operating 
Grants  Formula  which  as  stated  above  is 
concerned  solely  with  institutional 
allocations.  The  University  of  Toronto  has 
never  allocated  its  income  according  to  the 
formula,  although  several  divisions  from 
time  to  time  — usually  when  market  demand 
is  high  and  enrolments  are  burgeoning  — 
have  proposed  that  this  should  be  done.  The 
University  has  always  maintained  that  the 
institution  not  the  formula  must  deter- 
mine its  own  programs  and  curricula 
and  control  quality  and  that  desirable 
institutional  differentiation  will  result 
inevitably  in  variations  of  program  cost. 

Other  factors  must  also  be  considered 
when  looking  to  enrolment  as  a means  of 
increasing  income.  Among  the  most 
important  is  the  basic  fact  of  university 
underfunding.  Since  the  real  value  of  the 
Basic  Income  Unit  has  declined  by  12.7 
percent  since  1973,  it  is  not  correct  to  assume 
that  every  excess  of  income  over  expense  is 
beneficial.  In  many  cases,  such  an  excess 
may  mean  only  that  a program  is  less  under- 
funded than  other  programs.  And  in  some 
very  high  cost  programs  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a decrease  of  enrolment  may  produce  a 
net  benefit. 

Another  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  is 
that  further  expansion  of  a very  large 
University  may  create  diseconomies  of  scale 
as  marginal  costs  equal  or  exceed  average 
costs.  Given  the  current  pressures  on  physi- 
cal facilities  at  the  University  of  Toronto  this 
factor  of  size  is  a significant  one. 

A third  factor  is  the  practical  difficulty  of 
re-allocating  resources  as  enrolment  is 
increased  in  some  areas  and  decreased  in 
others.  Possibilities  may  be  so  limited  that 
the  benefits  of  enrolment  variation  may  be 
only  theoretical  in  the  short  term  because  in 
most  cases  some  shifting  of  resources  would 
be  necessary  to  cope  with  delays  in  funding 
imposed  by  the  “moving  average”  provision 
in  the  Operating  Grants  Formula. 

The  principle  of  optimizing  enrolment  to 
improve  the  relationship  between  income 
and  expense  requires  consideration  of 
enrolment  contraction  as  well  as  expansion. 
Contraction  could  take  the  form  of  selective 
reductions  across  many  programs  or  of  total 
discontinuation  of  some  programs. 

The  feasibility  and  desirability  of  the 
contraction  approach  to  enrolment 
optimization  are  affected  by  the  same 
constraints  that  the  Operating  Grants 
Formula  imposes  on  optimization  by 
expansion.  The  vagaries  and  intricacies  of 
the  formula  come  very  much  into  play  on  the 
question  of  contraction  or  excision.  For 
example,  if  a total  program  or  division  were 
eliminated,  the  government  could  be 
expected  to  change  the  rules  relating  to  the 


formula  because  it  could  not  accept  a 
situation  in  which  the  University  would  be 
getting  funding  for  students  who  didn’t 
“exist”. 

Although  one  frequently  hears  recom- 
mendations that  the  University  should 
approach  the  solution  of  its  financial 
problems  by  contracting  or  excising 
programs  or  divisions,  this  Task  Group  has 
not  reached  a firm  conclusion.  We  are 
convinced,  however,  that  the  matter  is  as 
important  to  resolve  as  it  is  difficult  and 
complex  and  we  strongly  urge  the  central 
administration  to  continue  and  intensify 
their  efforts  to  reach  a decision. 

At  this  time  we  are  not  able  to,  nor  was  it 
part  of  our  mandate  to  make  specific  recom- 
mendations but  we  would  like  to  make  a few 
general  comments  about  excision.  Although 
our  main  concern  is  academic,  we  cannot 
help  but  be  aware  of  the  serious  financial 
implications  attendant  upon  the  elimination 
of  a department  or  division.  These 
implications  include  continuing  staff 
commitments,  real  estate  restrictions 
whereby  land  that  had  been  either  purchased 
or  expropriated  by  the  government  for  the 
University’s  use  must  be  used  for 
institutional  purposes  or  returned  to  the 
government,  and  the  impact  of  the 
Operating  Grants  Formula  referred  to 
above.  Although  we  believe  the  issues  should 
be  approached  primarily  from  an  academic 
rather  than  financial  point  of  view  or  bias, 
we  would  stress  the  need  to  study  various 
excision  options  if  only  to  ensure  an 
improved  re-alignment  of  resources  and 
programs. 

In  such  an  exercise  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  the  criteria  on  which 
contractionary  excisions  would  be  based  are 
valid  and  comprehensive  and  certain  to 
result  in  real  gains  for  the  University  as  a 
whole.  Of  even  greater  importance  are  the 
objectives  of  excision;  the  University  has  to 
be  clear  in  its  understanding  of  the  purposes 
of  excision  and  the  uses  to  which  released 
resources  will  be  put. 

Some  Guiding  Principles 

Our  fundamental  guiding  principle  is  that 
academic  considerations  should  be  domi- 
nant in  determining  enrolment  policies. 

A qualitatively  and  quantitatively 
optimum  enrolment  situation  for  the 
University  would  be  one  in  which 

(a)  the  faculty,  library-system  and  all  other 
resources  of  the  University  are  used  to  fullest 
advantage; 

(b)  the  University,  through  its  faculties, 
schools  and  colleges,  maintains  and 
improves  the  quality  of  students  whom  it 
attracts  and  enrols; 

(c)  the  quality  of  individual  instruction,  and 
the  quality  of  graduates  are  such  as  to 
enhance  the  reputation  of  the  University  and 
to  continue  to  attract  outstanding  students, 
both  at  the  graduate  and  undergraduate 
level; 

(d)  work  conditions,  and  teaching  and 
administrative  salaries  are  such  as  to  attract 
staff  of  the  highest  quality  for  the  University; 

(e)  serious  notice  is  taken  of  genuine  and 
carefully  articulated  needs  of  business, 
government  and  society  generally  and 
prospective  students. 

Such  ideal  circumstances  will  always  be 
difficult  to  achieve.  From  time  to  time, 
depending  upon  circumstances,  it  will  seem 
necessary  to  increase  or  decrease  enrolment 
or  adopt  a combination  of  the  two.  In  the 
search  for  a reasonable  balance  among 
competing  claims,  that  of  academic 
excellence  must  always  be  given  priority. 

To  ensure  such  priority  in  the  face  of  a 
possible  overall  decline  in  future  enrolment 
and  an  intensification  of  pressure  by 
government  and  business  for  specific  kinds 
of  programs  and  graduates  may  not  be  easy. 
The  University  will  have  to  resist  two  major 
temptations. 

(1)  If  the  enrolment  of  a given  year  (a 
commonly  used  one  is  1976)  is  taken  as  the 
prototype  for  enrolment  in  the  future,  what 
happens  if  by  current  entrance  standards 
there  are  not  enough  students  in  a given  year 
to  reach  enrolment  expectations?  The 
temptation  to  meet  the  situation  by 
admitting  less  qualified  students  will  be  high, 
yet  to  succumb  to  it  will  clearly  flout 
principle  (b)  above. 


(2)  Business  and  governments  are  notorious 
for  alarming  pronunciamentos,  and 
“urgent  requests”  should  be  treated  with 
caution,  in  spite  of  short-term  benefits.  If, 
however,  on  examination,  a positive 
response  to  a particular  external  request 
(e.g.,  a request  for  the  training  of  more 
instructors  in  high  technology)  seems  called 
for,  it  should  nonetheless  be  such  that  the 
University’s  long-term  commitment  to 
academic  excellence,  diversity  and  balance  is 
not  adversely  affected.  Not  the  least  part  of 
the  University’s  response  to  such  a request 
would  be  a counter-demand  for  assurances 
of  continuation  of  formula  funding  with 
periodic  adjustments  of  the  enrolment  base 
on  which  the  formula  is  calculated.  These 
assurances  will  counteract  loss  of  govern- 
ment interest  when  the  “fad”  stage  has 
passed.  Also,  it  is  important  not  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  quite  often  the  University  is  for 
many  reasons  simply  unable  to  respond 
quickly  to  the  request. 

The  question  of  an  appropriate  balance 
between  academic  excellence  and  perceived 
external  needs  is  a critical  one.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  University  develop  a 
long-range  policy  and  plan  on  enrolment  to 
ensure  its  ability  to  view  all  external  requests 
in  sensible  perspective.  In  practice,  an 
enrolment  plan  for  the  long-term  is  more 
likely  to  be  an  enrolment  policy,  given  the 
uncertainties  of  forecasting  manpower 
demand  and  the  need  to  have  accessibility  as 
much  on  student  interest  as  on  employer 
demand.  The  University’s  enrolment  policy 
should  ensure  sympathetic  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  government,  business  and  society 
while  maintaining  its  excellence  and 
institutional  diversity. 

Ill  Organizational  and 
Structural  Means  of  Improving 
Programs 

A.  Background 

As  government  funding  for  universities  has 
fallen  short  of  their  requirements,  university 
planning  has  been  dominated  by  resource 
considerations.  Adequate  funding  is 
obviously  essential  to  programatic  strength, 
but  additional  resources  are  not  the  only 
means  by  which  programs  can  be  improved 
and  developed.  The  possibility  of  strength- 
ening programs  through  organizational  and 
structural  changes  has  received  compara- 
tively little  attention. 

We  have  considered  several  examples  of 
possible  organizational  and  structural 
means  for  improving  programs. 

There  have  been  proposals  to  create 
common  pre-professional  programs  that 
would  integrate  general  education  and 
professional  education  at  certain  levels. 
Although  such  proposals  might  result  in  a 
reduction  of  costs,  they  have  been  made 
primarily  as  a way  to  improve  the  quality  of 
programs. 

There  is  the  example  of  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  graduate  institutes  and  centres 
designed  to  create  integrated  concentrations 
of  research  strengths.  Several  Connaught 
development  grants  have  fostered  this 
development  and  some  members  of  the 
University  community  believe  that  institutes 
and  centres  could  be  used  more  extensively. 
Another  organizational  example  is  that  of 
cross-appointments  which  have  existed  for 
many  years  within  the  University,  but  on  a 
more  or  less  ad  hoc  basis.  Planned  patterns 
of  cross-appointment  could  create  much 
greater  flexibility  and  permit  more  rational 
long-term  improvement  and  development. 

There  have  been  a number  of  budgetary 
procedures  designed  to  provide  flexibility 
and  alternatives  within  divisions  without 
actually  adding  to  their  base  budgets.  For 
example,  the  carrying-forward  of  all  unspent 
balances  permits  divisions  to  develop  and 
execute  plans  that  require  more  funds  than 
could  be  accumulated  in  a single  year. 
Another  example  is  the  policy  established  in 
the  Budget  Guidelines  for  1980-81  which 
regarded  divisional  income  on  a net  basis. 
Another  example  is  multi-year  budgeting 
and  although  few  divisions  have  developed 
plans  and  priorities  that  would  make  multi- 
year budgeting  feasible,  there  have  been  one 
or  two  successful  plans  that  have 
demonstrated  the  potential  of  the  idea.  The 
introduction  of  the  concept  of  bridge 
funding,  coupled  with  the  current  carry- 
forward policy  reflects  the  need  for  multi- 
year budgets  if  there  is  to  be  a serious 
commitment  to  academic  planning. 

Recent  Budget  Guidelines  have  called  for 


the  re-allocation  of  existing  resources  to 
develop  and  improve  programs  and  services, 
to  respond  to  new  interests  and  needs,  to 
accommodate  obligations  and  to  sustain 
excellent  academic  programs.  Re-allocation 
does  not  assume  the  availability  of  new 
resources  but  is  accomplished  by  making  an 
overall  budget  reduction  in  excess  of  an 
amount  that  is  required  to  balance  the 
budget  and  fund  salary  settlements. 

We  will  consider  these  items  in  more 
detail. 

Pre-Professional  Programs 

At  the  University  of  Toronto  grades  in  arts 
and  science  courses  have  been  used  to 
determine  admission  to  such  professional 
programs  as  medicine,  dentistry,  and  law. 
This  practice  has  the  advantage  of  ensuring 
that  students  are  exposed  to  a relatively 
broad  spectrum  of  disciplines,  and  are 
taught  by  specialists  in  these  disciplines.  It 
also  provides  a common  basis  for  student 
selection,  a particularly  important  consid- 
eration given  the  variable  standards  within 
secondary  schools.  However,  there  are 
disadvantages  in  the  present  system.  Arts 
and  science  courses  designated  “relevant”  to 
professional  programs  or  perceived  as 
“easy”  tend  to  be  swamped  by  students 
whose  main  concern  is  to  gain  admission  to  a 
professional  program.  The  present  system 
has  the  unfortunate  effect  of  distorting 
teaching  practices  and  of  frustrating 
hundreds  of  students  who  are  denied 
admission  to  the  professional  programs  of 
their  choice.  It  also  constitutes  an 
unacceptable  drain  on  the  University 
resources. 

One  alternative  is  to  return  to  the  system, 
favoured  in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  of 
admitting  students  directly  into  professional 
programs  from  secondary  school.  Such  a 
practice  could  have  the  undesirable  effect  of 
distorting  grade  1 3 teaching  and  of  forcing  a 
maj  or  career  choice  at  a relatively  young  age. 
There  is  also  the  tendency  of  professional 
schools  to  reduce  the  range  of  pre- 
professional course  offerings,  thereby 
leading  to  a narrow  “trade-school” 
education.  We  understand  that  there  seems 
to  be  little  enthusiasm  for  this  option  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Some  professional  faculties  like  applied 
science  and  engineering  have  designed 
special  courses  in  basic  science  and 
mathematics  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
these  students.  Although  this  arrangement 
seems  to  work  well,  it  is  important  that  arts 
and  science  departments  be  consulted  when 
such  courses  are  being  designed,  and  that  the 
budgetary  implications  of  such  service 
teaching  be  clarified  and  explicitly 
considered. 

Another  alternative  to  the  present  system 
and  that  of  direct  admission  to  professional 
programs  could  be  one  in  which  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  might  offer  “packages” 
of  related  courses  which  would  constitute 
coherent  and  valid  programs  in  their  own 
right,  yet  also  lead  into  a variety  of 
established  professional  programs.  For 
example,  there  might  be  a “health  sciences” 
package,  taught  within  arts  and  science 
comprising  basic  sciences,  social  sciences, 
probably  some  math,  basic  computer  science 
and  other  appropriate  courses.  Such  a 
package,  designed  by  the  departments  in 
collaboration  with  professional  faculties, 
could  serve  as  a strongly  preferred,  though 
not  the  only,  route  of  entry  to  medicine, 
dentistry  and  other  health-related  profes- 
sional faculties.  It  would  provide  an 
excellent  background  for  those  science 
students  intending  to  enter  ancillary  health 
fields.  An  advantage  of  such  a package 
would  be  to  permit  the  illustrations  and 
problems  discussed  in  constitutent  courses 
to  be  related  to  health  sciences  while  still 
maintaining  disciplinary  breadth  and  rigour. 
Such  an  offering  would  probably  be  popular 
and  attract  able  students.  Offered  initially  on 
one  of  the  suburban  campuses,  it  could 
prove  one  way  to  utilize  more  effectively  the 
University’s  resources. 

Graduate  Institutes  and  Centres 

Graduate  institutes  and  centres  can  play  a 
useful  role  in  the  University  by  providing  a 
focus  for  large-scale  research  efforts  which 
would  be  too  extensive  for  an  individual  to 
consider.  Centres  may  also  attract  excellent 
young  post-doctoral  fellows  or  research 
associates  at  a time  when  few  permanent 
faculty  positions  are  available.  The  presence 
of  an  enthusiastic  group  can  revitalize  the 
research  efforts  of  faculty  members  whose 


interest  and  productivity  may  have  waned. 
Since  keen,  young  researchers  often  wish  to 
participate  in  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  teaching  programs  they  provide  a 
means  to  add  enthusiasm  and  enrichment  at 
minimal  cost.  Centres  and  institutes  may  be 
better  able  to  attract  outside  grants  since 
many  agencies  encourage  interdisciplinary 
and  group  approaches  to  problems.  Large 
equipment  grants,  for  example,  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  awarded  to  a group  than  to 
an  individual. 

In  our  view,  the  University  should  study 
the  feasibility  of  using  the  Connaught  Fund 
to  facilitate  the  formation  of  centres  and 
institutes  that  would  be  in  a particularly 
advantageous  position  to  attract  outside 
grant  support.  Certainly  the  University 
should  intensify  its  efforts  to  publicize  the 
role  of  the  Connaught  Fund  and  identify 
possible  sources  of  external  funding.  The 
University  could  also  take  more  initiative  in 
actively  suggesting  to  key  individuals  or 
groups  that  they  might  apply  for  certain 
funds.  It  is  also  possible  that  some  centres 
funded  on  these  lines  could  become  self- 
supporting. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  all  centres 
and  institutes  be  monitored  and  reviewed  on 
a regular  basis.  The  University  should  not 
hesitate  to  cease  funding  groups  that  run  out 
of  steam,  or  whose  research  is  no  longer 
relevant  and  productive.  If  new  centres  or 
institutes  are  created  outside  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  the  University  should 
ensure  that  rigorous  review  procedures  are 
established  and  followed  before  funding  is 
continued.  Regardless  of  standards  for 
continuation,  continuation  itself  may  not  be 
necessary  if  the  focus  that  a centre  or 
institute  creates  can  be  incorporated  into 
existing  disciplinary  alignments.  Continua- 
tion in  some  cases  may  be  a sign  of  neither 
success  nor  failure,  but  may  be  no  more  than 
a programatic  requirement. 

Obviously,  the  establishment  at  the  outset 
of  explicit  criteria  and  goals  would  facilitate 
either  termination  or  strengthening  of  the 
group.  Obvious,  too,  is  the  need  for  the 
University  to  provide  appropriate  space  and 
adequate  financial  support  for  new  groups. 
Recognition  of  these  needs  is  particularly 
important  in  the  case  of  interdisciplinary 
groups.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  an  institute  or  centre  should  enable 
work  to  be  accomplished  that  is  more  than 
simply  the  collected  research  work  of  its 
members;  it  must  be  greater  than  the  sum  of 
its  parts. 


Cross- Appointments 

The  University  makes  use  of  two  major  types 
of  adjunct  or  cross-appointment:  people 
whose  main  post  is  external  to  the 
University,  and  those  who  are  already 
employed  within  the  University.  External 
cross-appointments  are  attractive  to  many 
professional  people  because  they  provide 
access  to  colleagues,  research  facilities  and 
an  opportunity  to  work  in  an  intellectual 
environment.  Cross-appointments  also 
facilitate  or  make  possible  applications  for 
grants.  So  attractive  are  such  cross- 
appointments that  the  University  can  afford 
to  be  and  should  be  very  selective  in  making 
them.  The  cross-appointed  individual  must 
be  able  to  contribute  something  substantial 
to  a particular  department  or  division.  That 
contribution  might  be  to  teach  an 
undergraduate  or  graduate  level  course,  to 
supervise  research,  or  to  supplement  the 
research  efforts  of  an  existing  group.  Since 
external  cross-appointees  often  work  in  an 
applied  setting,  they  extend  the  range  of  a 
department’s  offerings.  Such  arrangements 
are  valuable  in  helping  to  bridge  gaps 
between  academic  theory  and  practice.  This 
consideration  is  especially  important  given 
the  declining  career  opportunities  for 
graduate  students  in  pure  academic  research 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  people 
trained  in  applied  research. 

Examples  of  productive  relations  of  this 
sort  include  the  teaching  of  meteorology  by 
members  of  the  Atmospheric  Environment 
Service,  and  psychological  research  at  the 
Clarke  Institute  and  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  to  cite  just  two  examples.  There 
are  many  other  potentially  useful  cross- 
appointments which  the  University  could 
foster. 

The  principle  of  genuine  need  and  benefit 
to  the  University  should  also  govern 
internal  cross-appointments.  Internal  cross- 
appointments can  be  particularly  valuable  in 
breaking  down  artificial  barriers  between 
departments,  and  fostering  interdisciplinary 


research.  They  can  also  help  to  bring 
different  parts  of  the  University  into  a more 
harmonious  and  productive  relationship 
and  reduce  duplication  of  programs.  Senior 
administrators  are  often  so  preoccupied  with 
the  “housekeeping”  and  budgetary  aspects 
of  their  jobs  that  they  have  insufficient  time 
to  review  course  offerings  and  interdis- 
ciplinary research  activities  and  oppor- 
tunities. An  increase  in  staff  might  enable 
administrators  to  devote  more  time  to 
consideration  of  teaching  and  research 
programs  and  their  most  effective  relation- 
ship. An  increase  in  this  sense  should 
amount  to  more  than  “more  help”;  it  should 
be  a redefinition  of  administrative  roles  so 
that  each  division  would  have  a continuing 
senior  civil  service  to  support  academic  staff 
who  periodically  fill  positions  of  academic 
leadership. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  all  cross- 
appointees be  informed  clearly  at  the  time  of 
appointment  exactly  what  is  expected  of 
them.  There  should  be  a clear  understanding 
that  the  appointment  is  subject  to  review  and 
will  be  terminated  if  the  arrangement  ceases 
to  be  satisfactory.  We  would  suggest 
departmental  review  of  cross-appointments 
every  two  years  to  ensure  that  cross- 
appointees are  fulfilling  the  terms  agreed 
upon.  The  financial  arrangement  for 
internal  cross-appointments  should  also  be 
made  explicit  at  the  time  the  appointment  is 
made.  Wherever  possible  cross-appoint- 
ments'should  be  on  a paid,  professional  basis 
and  the  proportion  of  salary  involved  should 
obviously  fairly  reflect  the  proportion  of 
time  devoted  to  the  department  in  question. 

A final  comment  on  cross-appointments. 
We  believe  that  a basic  weakness  of  the 
system  as  it  has  traditionally  functioned  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  appointments  are  made 
to  meet  the  needs  of  existing  programs.  It  is 
our  view  that  cross-appointments  are  likely 
to  be  most  effective  when  programs  are 
developed  which  depend  upon  them. 

The  Task  Group  believes  that  a quite 
different  category  of  appointment  can  serve 
the  University  well  at  a time  when  new 
tenure-stream  appointments  are  extremely 
rare  and  there  is  danger  of  faculty  becoming 
stale  and  listless.  Given  the  attractiveness  of 
Toronto  and  the  prestige  of  many  University 
departments,  it  should  be  easy  to  appoint 
visiting  faculty  from  other  universities  on  a 
short-term  basis.  While  the  visitor  may  teach 
a graduate  or  undergraduate  course,  his  or 
her  main  function  would  be  to  provide 
intellectual  stimulation  to  a group  or 
department.  We  think  that  the  presence  of 
outstanding  researchers  and  scholars  on  a 
temporary  basis  is  a relatively  inexpensive 
and  very  effective  means  of  enriching  the 
University’s  intellectual  life  and  should  be 
given  a high  priority  by  the  administration. 
Practically,  some  offices  could  be  specifi- 
cally set  aside  for  visitors  and  funds 
earmarked  to  supplement  visitors’  sabbati- 
cal salaries. 


Budgeting 

Probably  no  one  subject  arouses  greater 
interest  and  stimulates  more  controversial 
discussion  than  does  the  University’s  budget. 
This  is  not  surprising  since  the  budget  is  the 
instrument  through  which  the  University 
year  by  year  tries  to  achieve  its  goals  and 
fulfil  its  academic  purpose.  The  budget  is 
large,  complex  and  bears  directly  on  the  lives 
of  all  members  of  the  U niversity  community. 

It  would  be  useful  but  more  demanding  of 
time  and  space  than  is  available  to  the  Task 
Group  to  outline  and  discuss  the  history  of 
the  budget  and  budget  process  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Probably  the  most 
convenient  source  of  general  information  on 
the  process  is  the  annual  budget  guidelines 
and  budget  reports  which  give  an  indication 
of  general  trends  and  developments  as  well 
as  providing  reasons  for  some  of  the  changes 
from  year  to  year. 

Among  the  most  obvious  developments 
over  the  past  several  years  has  been  the 
involvement  of  more  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  shaping  the  budget  and  a gradual 
evolution  towards  a more  open  process  than 
had  been  the  practice.  However,  this 
statement  is  a reflection  of  the  relative  lack  of 
participation  and  openness  in  the  past  rather 
than  a suggestion  that  the  present  process  is 
ideal  or  satisfactory  in  these  respects.  While  it 
is  probably  neither  prudent  nor  possible  to 
reveal  every  budgetary  detail,  it  is  highly 
desirable  for  institutional  good  health  that 
the  process  be  well  understood  and  that  all 
significant  information  be  provided  as  a basis 
for  informed  discussion  within  the 
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community  before  the  budget  is  submitted 
for  final  approval. 

Another  significant  budgetary  develop- 
ment has  been  the  practice  of  permitting 
divisions  to  carry  forward  1 00  percent  of  their 
unspent  funds.  As  a result  of  this  recent 
innovation,  it  has  become  possible  for 
divisions  to  husband  resources  to  make 
possible  the  implementation  of  major  goals 
requiring  funds  greatly  in  excess  of  those 
which  could  normally  be  set  aside  in  any  given 
year  under  the  former  system.  At  the  same 
time,  divisions  have  gained  greater  control 
over  their  expenditure  of  budgeted  funds, 
although  departments  within  divisions  some- 
times complain  about  undue  central  control 
by  a principal,  dean  or  director.  The  Task 
Group  believes  that  there  should  be  the 
maximum  possible  budgetary  flexibility  at 
the  divisional  and  departmental  levels,  con- 
sistent with  observation  of  the  principles 
of  sound  management,  within  the  context  of 
approved  University  and  divisional  goals 
and  objectives  and  subject  to  a reasonable 
system  of  accountability. 

By  far  the  most  important  change  in  the 
budget  process,  in  terms  of  implications  for 
the  future,  has  been  acceptance  of  the 
principle  that  the  budget  should  reflect 
academic  planning  within  the  University 
and  its  constituent  parts.  Acceptance  of  the 
principle  has  not  meant  that  planning  and 
budgeting  are  now  integrated.  Such 
integration  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible  in  a complete  sense,  since 
planning  by  its  very  nature  is  a long-term 
process  and  budgeting  traditionally  has  been 
an  annual  affair.  What  has  been  achieved, 
however,  is  a much  closer  link  than  ever 
before  between  the  planning  and  budgeting 
processes  by  the  ruling  that  funds  will  not  be 
available  for  projects  and  uses  that  were  not 
consistent  with  an  approved  divisional 
objective,  and  by  providing  for  an 
assessment  of  the  use  of  such  funds. 

While  recognizing  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  improving  the  budget  process, 
the  Task  Group  urges  the  University  to 
continue  its  efforts  to  resolve  the 
contradictions  inherent  between  an  annual 
budget  process  and  the  needs  of  long-term 
planning.  Bridge  funding  is  probably  a step 
in  the  right  direction  but  the  very  limited 
commitment  to  the  actual  fund  means  that  it 
can  be  little  more  than  a symbolic  gesture,  of 
scant  use  in  providing  broad  support  for 
divisional  plans.  More  fundamental 
approaches  would  be  the  establishment  of 
multi-year  budgets  or  even  a two-budget 
system  that  would  enable  the  University  to 
manage  its  day-to-day  affairs  in  a systematic 
way  while  remaining  responsive  to  the 
vagaries  of  governmental  funding  and 
enabling  both  the  University  and  its 
divisions  to  work  systematically  towards  the 
implementation  of  plans.  There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  on  each  of  these 
alternatives,  as  indeed  there  has  been  on 
many  other  aspects  of  the  budget. 
Nonetheless,  we  believe  that  it  is  a matter  of 
urgency  and  we  urge  the  central  administra- 
tion of  the  University  to  make  every  effort  to 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  relating  to 
the  University’s  budget  as  a matter  of  the 
highest  priority. 

IV  Sale  of  Administrative 
Services  and  Research  Contracts 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
feasibility  and  advisability  of  increasing 
University  revenue  through  the  sale  of 
various  kinds  of  essentially  administrative 
services  and  through  the  acquisition  of  an 
increased  number  of  research  grants.  The 
basic  question  underlying  such  approaches 
is  to  what  extent  the  actual  and/or  possible 
advantages  are  sufficiently  great  to  offset  the 
very  real  dangers  and  disadvantages. 

At  present,  the  University  sells  various  of 
its  services  to  outside  agencies  and  also  to 
customers  within  the  University  on  a cost- 
recovery  basis.  Some  University  services 
have  capacities  which  exceed  the  needs  of 
University  users.  This  excess  capacity,  which 
permits  the  sale  of  services  to  external 


Systems,  Central  Room  Allocation  and  the 
Office  of  Academic  Statistics.  In  most 
instances  these  sales  have  not  represented  a 
very  significant  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
particular  University  agency.  However,  if 
these  kinds  of  services  were  geared  up  and 
organized  to  meet  more  specifically  and 
adequately  the  needs  of  external  users,  there 
might  be  a greater  potential  for  the 
University  to  increase  its  revenues. 

Contracts  to  support  research  and 
development  also  constitute  sources  of 
additional  revenue  for  the  University  and 
many  academics  have  worked  under  such 
contracts  from  time  to  time.  However,  in 
spite  of  possible  advantages  in  financial  and 
resource  terms,  contract  research  may 
place  excessively  heavy  demands  on 
University  services  and  facilities.  If  costs  are 
not  fully  recovered,  the  funds  or  equipment 
derived  from  fulfilment  of  the  contract  may 
not  justify  the  University’s  participation. 
There  is  the  additional  danger  that  contract 
research  may  have  a detrimental  steering 
effect  upon  academic  programs  and 
appointments. 

Although  we  recognize  potential  disad- 
vantages, the  Task  Group  believes  that  the 
University  should  continue  and,  perhaps, 
intensify  its  efforts  to  sell  specialized  services 
and  try  to  develop  contractual  arrangements 
that  will  facilitate  and  support  research 
initiatives  within  the  institution.  Many 
divisions  of  this  University  must  interact 
very  closely  with  various  segments  of  the 
outside  community  in  order  to  carry  out  ade- 
quately and  properly  their  essential  academic 
and  professional  functions.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  with  the  professional  faculties. 
Obviously,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  cannot 
fulfil  its  academic  role  without  close 
involvement  with  the  teaching  hospitals.  The 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engineering 
cannot  flourish  in  isolation  from  the 
industrial  and  technical  community,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Education  cannot  function 
effectively  without  maintaining  close  and 
continuing  contact  with  the  school  systems. 
Similarly,  such  faculties  as  law,  social  work, 
nursing,  architecture  and  forestry  must 
remain  engaged  with  their  professional 
communities  if  they  are  to  sustain  a high 
quality  of  teaching  and  research.  And  the 
same  comments  are  applicable  to  many 
departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science.  Frequently,  the  most  productive 
interaction  between  a division  or  depart- 
ment and  the  community  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  research  contracts  or  grants. 

Specific  advantages  to  the  University  of 
such  interaction  include  the  stimulation 
provided  and  pressure  exerted  to  ensure  that 
research  is  up-to-date  and  that  research 
topics  are  relevant  and  substantial.  The 
effect  of  such  stimulation  tends  towards  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  academic 
performance.  As  we  have  suggested, 
contracts  and  grants  provide  opportunities 
to  increase  income,  acquire  expensive  and 
sophisticated  equipment  and  attract  out- 
standing scholars.  Sometimes  overlooked 
are  the  unique  opportunities  provided  for 
on-the-job  training  for  students,  researchers 
and  scientists  who  might  otherwise  be  forced 
to  seek  training  from  external  agencies,  with 
undesirable  consequences  for  the  University. 

A further  beneficial  result  of  appropriate 
interaction  between  the  University  and  the 
community  may  be  the  development  of  more 
programatic  as  opposed  to  individual 
disciplinary  research.  Programatic  research 
tends  to  be  oriented  towards  important 
community  problems  and  is  usually  inter- 
disciplinary and  collaborative.  Frequently, 
such  research  makes  it  possible  for  teams  of 
researchers  to  become  engaged  with 
problems  too  extensive  or  demanding  for  a 
single  individual.  A not  uncommon  outcome 
is  the  generation  of  new  and  exciting 
research  projects,  the  development  of  new 
academic  programs  and  the  creation  of 
additional  faculty  positions.  And  generally 
speaking,  productive  interaction  with  the 
community  helps  to  promote  a positive  and 
sympathetic  view  of  the  University,  which 
may  find  expression  in  both  tangible  and 
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assumption  that  sejryices'  Can  be  sold  at  a 
profit  or  that  The  higher  capital  and 
operating  costs  which  may  be  recovered 
from  external  users  will  enable  the 
University  to  have  available  a superior 
service  than  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  sale  of  excess  capacity  services. 
Groups  within  the  University  which  have 
sold  their  services  to  external  customers 
include  UTLAS,  Computing  Services, 
Media  Centre,  Business  Information 


of  these  reasons,  the  Task  Group  believes 
that  such  activity  may  be  extremely 
valuable  and  that  the  University  should  be 
supportive  of  it  provided  always  that 
research  problems  and  projects  are 
respectable  in  an  academic  sense  and  that  the 
work  is  of  high  quality. 

We  have  acknowledged  that  there  are 
problems  and  dangers  in  these  various  kinds 
of  activities  but  we  are  convinced  that  they 
can  be  avoided.  To  ensure  that  service 


activities  and  responsibilities  do  not  impose 
such  a drain  on  resources  that  the  quality  of 
academic  programs  is  impaired  divisions 
must  plan  wisely  and  order  their  priorities  so 
as  to  guarantee  that  teaching  and  scholarly 
research  continue  to  receive  major 
emphasis. 

There  are  other  potential  hazards. 
Individual  research  activities  may  lose  out  in 
the  struggle  for  attention  and  support  to 
more  dramatic  service-oriented  activities. 
And  if  a division’s  commitment  to  service 
needs  and  activities  becomes  its  main  raison 
d’etre,  it  could  have  a deleterious  effect  upon 
the 'selection  of  new  faculty  because 
appointments  would  tend  to  be  made  to 
meet  service  rather  than  academic  needs.  On 
the  other  side  of  this  coin  is  the  possibility 
of  discrimination  in  matters  of  tenure, 
promotion  and  merit  against  faculty 
members  engaged  in  collaborative  rather 
than  individual  disciplinary  research.  We 
believe,  however,  that  divisional  adminis- 
trators can  minimize  these  dangers  by 
remaining  alertly  concerned  to  prevent 
imbalance  in  research  activities  through  a 
process  of  continuous  monitoring  and 
periodic  reviews. 

Other  issues  related  to  this  general  topic 
arise  because  increasingly  the  provision  of 
research  or  academic  services  is  occurring 
through  contractual  instruments  or  manage- 
ment structures  the  terms  or  operations  of 
which  are  not  easy  to  evaluate  under  existing 
Research  Board  or  University  policies. 
Among  new  management  forms  under 
consideration  are  University-owned  corpor- 
ations to  conduct  research  and  industrial- 
service  operations. 

Such  corporations  and  the  growing 
number  of  research  or  service  contracts 
between  the  University  and  industry  raise 
important  questions.  These  include  abridge- 
ments of  the  traditional  right  and  freedom  to 
disseminate  research  results  regardless  of  the 
funding  mechanism  and  the  question  of 
determining  the  appropriate  division  of 
faculty  time  and  responsibility  between  the 
University  and  the  contracting  agency  as 
well  as  the  role  of  students  in  contracted  or 
corporate  activities.  The  requirement  for 
unusual  degrees  of  publication  restrictions 
in  matters  involving  patents  is  a specific  and 
largely  unresolved  issue. 

In  conclusion,  the  Task  Group  believes 
that  interaction  between  research  scholars 
and  the  private  sector  may  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  University  which  should  remain 
receptive  to  possible  advantages  inherent  in 
new  management  or  contractual  forms.  We 
are  convinced  that  matters  of  research  and 
scholarly  ethics  can  be  separated  from 
particular  management  forms  and  that 
ethical  policies  and  guidelines  appropriate  to 
the  University  can  be  developed  through  the 
Research  Board  and  the  Governing  Council 
and  applied  to  whatever  management  or 
contractual  form  is  most  efficient. 
Admittedly,  many  universities  have  been 
under  great  pressure  to  breach  ethical 
guidelines  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
such  pressure  will  continue  and  intensify. 
This  University  can  and  must  resist  it. 


V  Development  of  University 
Assets 

Although  we  deal  in  this  section  with 
physical  assets  of  the  University  only,  we 
would  like  to  make  special  mention  of  one  of 
this  University’s  most  valuable  “non- 
physical” resources,  namely,  our  alumni.  We 
recognize  that  specific  proposals  regarding 
alumni  involvement  are  being  developed;  we 
urge  central  and  divisional  administrators  to 
be  as  imaginatively  aware  as  possible  of  the 
alumni  as  a crucial  University  resource. 

In  the  face  of  steadily  decreasing  revenues 
and  increasing  costs,  it  is  important  for 
the  University  to  seek  means  to  augment 
income,  offset  the  effects  of  inflation  and 
make  more  effective  use  of  existing  physical 
assets.  Within  the  community  many  are 
convinced  that  vigorous  development  of  its 
assets  could  help  alleviate  the  University’s 
financial  difficulties.  But  there  is  consider- 
able confusion  or  ignorance  about  the 
University’s  actual  holdings  and  about 
various  encumbrances  and  restrictions 
governing  their  use.  Although  a study  is 
under  way  to  investigate  the  means  and 
potential  of  developing  some  University 
property,  there  is  no  official  policy  or  plan  at 
the  present  time. 

Regardless  of  what  potential  this  study 
may  reveal,  there  would  arise  the 
fundamental  question  of  how  the  return  on 


development  should  be  used.  There  are  two 
basic  possibilities.  Returns  could  be  used  for 
capital  developments  such  as  the  funding  of 
new  facilities  or  the  acquisition  of  major 
pieces  of  equipment,  or  alternatively,  used  to 
subsidize  the  University’s  annual  operating 
budget.  If  the  latter  alternative  were  selected, 
the  additional  revenue  would  probably  be 
used  to  offset  budget  reductions  rather  than 
to  initiate  or  improve  programs.  If  the 
former  were  selected,  funds  would  be  used  to 
undertake  a variety  of  improvements  and  to 
correct  deficiencies.  The  impact  of  inflation 
would  be  less  damaging  if  funds  were  used 
for  such  capital  development  than  if  they 
became  part  of  the  University’s  annual 
operating  budget. 

Principles 

The  Task  Group  offers  a number  of 
principles  for  consideration  in  the  develop- 
ment of  University  assets.  Underlying  these 
principles  is  our  conviction  that  any  policy 
must  establish  as  its  first  priority  the 
achievement  of  the  University’s  academic 
goals  and  objectives.  The  possibility  of 
financial  gain  is  obviously  important  but  it 
should  not  be  the  sole  consideration  in  any 
decision  on  the  use  of  assets.  For  example, 
we  would  expect  the  University  to  be 
reluctant  to  sell  any  of  its  real  estate  since 
such  a step  could  reduce  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  future  academic 
programs  or  activities.  However,  if 
opportunities  arise  to  maximize  revenues 
and  the  return  on  the  development  of  assets, 
the  University  should  exploit,  if  need  be  with 
private  and  public  agencies,  such  opportuni- 
ties fully  provided  academic  goals  and 
objectives  are  not  sacrificed  in  any 
substantial  way. 

Projects  which  are  directly  beneficial  to 
the  University’s  academic,  cultural  and 
political  concerns  and  activities  should  have 
highest  priority  provided  the  financial 
returns  are  satisfactory. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  advantages 
and  disadvantages  in  using  returns  from 
assets  in  both  capital  and  operating 
enterprises,  the  Task  Group  urges  that 
specific  decisions  be  based  on  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  proposals,  the  desirability  of 
achieving  maximum  flexibility,  and  made 
always  with  the  context  of  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  University  and  its  academic  goals  and 
objectives. 

Finally,  in  the  development  of  policies  and 
plans  in  this  regard,  the  University  should 
look  upon  all  of  its  land  and  facilities  as 
University  assets  regardless  of  present 
occupancy  and  use. 


VI  Space  Issues 

Although  the  budget  process  does  not 
include  a general  or  detailed  consideration 
of  space  utilization,  the  matter  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  University.  There  must  be 
space  to  carry  on  programs  and  the  quality 
and  appropriateness  of  space  has  a direct 
bearing  upon  the  quality  of  programs 
provided.  Equally  obvious,  though  some- 
times not  appreciated,  is  the  fact  that  space  is 
very  expensive.  To  carry  on  the  teaching, 
research  and  other  activities  of  this  complex 
institution,  the  University  makes  use  of 
about  four  million  net  assignable  square 
feet.  Included  in  this  amount  is  space  which 
is  leased  annually  at  a cost  of  between 
$700,000  and  $800,000.  A dramatic  way  to 
express  the  total  operating  costs  of  space  is 
to  note  that  the  utilization  of  each  10,000  net 
assignable  square  feet  would  provide  for 
approximately  two  assistant  professorships 
in  the  tenure  stream. 

Another  aspect  of  the  space  issue  is  the 
conviction  of  many  users  that  the  amount 
and  quality  of  space  available  to  them  is 
inadequate  and  deficient.  The  Final  Report 
of  the  Planning  & Priorities  Subcommittee 
noted  that  almost  30  divisions  and 
departments  indicated  that  they  had  space 
problems  sufficiently  serious  to  have  adverse 
effects  upon  their  programs.  The  continuing 
demand  for  more  and  more  space  is 
somewhat  surprising  since  the  University 
has  been  in  a relatively  steady  state  with 
numbers  of  students  and  staff  more  or  less 
constant  for  several  years.  According  to  the 
formula  developed  by  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  (COU),  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  somewhat  more  space  than  is 
required  to  meet  its  needs. 

However,  since  the  COU  formula  was 
designed  to  identify  the  needs  of  the  system, 
it  can  be  applied  usefully  only  at  the 


institutional  level  and  cannot  serve  as  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  the  allocation  of 
internal  space  within  a particular  university, 
division  or  department.  Nevertheless,  the 
very  inadequacy  of  the  COU  formula 
emphasizes  the  need  for  the  University  to 
develop  internal  space  standards  to  enable  it 
to  improve  the  allocation  of  its  present  space 
and  to  justify  proposals  for  funding 
renovations  or  new  space.  In  these  respects, 
space  issues  have  a direct  bearing  upon  the 
financial  health  of  the  institution. 

The  Report  of  the  Planning  & Priorities 
Subcommittee  pointed  out  that  the 
University  does  not  have  an  established 
policy  or  system  for  re-allocating  space 
among  divisions  to  meet  changing  needs  or 
to  match  most  appropriately  the  uses  and 
costs  of  space.  In  suggesting  the  need  for  the 
development  of  a much  more  efficient 
system  for  the  allocation  and  analysis  of 
space,  the  report  noted  that  recent  specific 
utilization  studies  had  indicated  some  major 
mis-matches  between  space  allocation  and 
space  use.  The  report  also  acknowledged 
that  the  development  of  an  overall  policy 
and  plan  for  managing  space  resources 
would  be  difficult  because  academic  and 
administrative  divisions  and  individuals 
tend  to  take  a proprietary  view  of  the  space 
they  occupy  and  because  a process  of 
annually  reviewing  and  re-allocating  space 
use  would  require  additional  administrative 
support.  Aggravating  these  difficulties  is  the 
apparent  indifference  of  some  divisions 
about  the  cost  implication  of  space. 

The  University  has  made  some  progress  in 
trying  to  overcome  these  problems.  The 
Space  Analysis  Division,  with  the  support 
and  assistance  of  the  vice-president  (research 
and  planning)  is  completing  an  up-to-date 
inventory  of  the  University’s  space.  Also 
with  the  direction  and  support  of  the  vice- 
president  (research  and  planning),  a Space 
Standards  Project  is  being  completed.  This 
project  began  with  pilot  projects  at  Erindale 
College  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The 
success  of  these  pilot  projects  has  led  to  the 
extension  of  the  Space  Standards  Project  to 
include  other  divisions  on  the  St.  George 
campus  and  to  the  appointment  of  a research 
and  planning  officer  for  campus  and 
facilities  planning. 


The  Faculty  of  Education  has  imple- 
mented its  plans  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
leased  space,  transform  existing  space  into 
flexible  multi-purpose  units  and  maximize 
use  of  the  main  education  building. 
Financed  entirely  with  divisional  resources, 
the  enterprise  involved  major  physical, 
programatic  and  staff  changes  and  produced 
for  the  University  an  annual  saving  in  excess 
of  $200,000. 

Essential  though  they  are,  the  existence  of 
space  standards  will  not  of  itself  resolve  the 
problems  relating  to  space  utilization.  There 
remains  the  basic  question  of  whether  the 
University  community  will  accept  and  use 
agreed  upon  space  standards  as  a basis  for 
the  regular  system  of  space  re-allocation. 
The  Task  Group  believes  that  there  must  be 
a regular  system  for  re-allocating  space 
among  divisions  and  that  such  re-allocation 
should  be  based  on  recognized  space 
standards.  Such  standards  should  also  be 
used  for  local  or  divisional  management 
purposes  and  for  planning  purposes 
generally. 

Principles 

We  offer  here  suggestions  of  general 
principles  which  we  believe  should  govern 
space  policy  in  the  University.  They  are 
neither  exhaustive  nor  in  priority  order.  And 
like  most  other  suggestions  and  comments  in 
this  report,  there  is  little  that  has  not  been 
presented  to  the  University  community  in  a 
variety  of  documents  that  span  years  of 
relatively  unproductive  discussion. 

The  Task  Group  believes  that 

1.  the.  University’s  space  exists  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  University 
community  whose  welfare  must  take 
precedence  over  the  interests  and  desires  of 
individual  users, 

2.  the  elimination  of  leased  space  should  be 
an  important  University  priority  except  in 
cases  where  leasing  is  financially  preferable 
to  ownership, 

3.  there  should  be  a regular  system  for  re- 
allocating classroom,  office  and  general 
laboratory  space  among  divisions  according 
to  agreed  upon  space  standards;  there  also 
should  be  a periodic  system  for  re-allocating 
specialized  types  of  space,  also  according  to 
space  standards. 


4.  major  renovations  or  new  construction 
should  be  governed  by  an  acceptance  of  the 
general  desirability  of  flexibility  to  enable 
the  University  to  adapt  to  changing  needs 
and  circumstances, 

5.  space  utilization  should  be  governed  by 
the  principle  of  maximum  utilization  by 
internal  and  external  users,  with  preference 
given  to  internal  users, 

6.  revenue  from  external  users  should  be 
increased  to  the  maximum  the  market  will 
bear,  having  due  regard  always  to  the 
obligations  inherent  in  good  community 
citizenship, 

7.  the  maintenance  and  security  of 
University  space  should  be  a matter  of  high 
priority, 

8.  costs  of  all  space  should  be  considered  an 
integral  part  of  the  resource  implications  of 
any  new  program  or  initiative, 

9.  each  academic  and  administrative  unit 
should  be  held  accountable  for  its  effective 
and  appropriate  use  of  space. 

In  presenting  these  principles  for 
consideration,  we  acknowledge  that  the 
more  efficient  use  of  space  will  not  generate 
more  income  but  we  are  convinced  that  it 
could  result  in  very  substantial  savings  in 
annual  operating  costs  and  serve  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  University’s  academic 
programs. 


VII  Summary  of  Major 
Suggestions  and 
Recommendations 

By  way  of  summary,  we  make  the  following 
suggestions  and  recommendations. 

1.  We  strongly  urge  the  central  administra- 
tion to  intensify  its  efforts  regarding  the 
possible  contraction  or  excision  of  academic 
programs. 

2.  We  believe  that  enrolment  policies  should 
give  dominant  weight  to  academic  excel- 
lence although  appropriate  recognition  has 
to  be  given  to  external  needs  of  society. 


3.  The  University  should  consider  admission 
to  programs  in  arts  and  science  and 
specialized  courses  or  programs  prior  to 
admission  to  the  health  sciences  divisions, 
and  related  issues. 

4.  The  University  should  study  ways  of 
facilitating  more  interdepartmental  activi- 
ties through,  for  example,  the  formation  of 
centres  and  institutes  using  Connaught  or 
external  funding  arrangements. 

5.  The  University  should  promote  the  better 
use  of  internal  cross-appointments  and 
visiting  appointments. 

6.  We  encourage  the  introduction  of 
budgetary  changes  aimed  at  making  the 
budget  process  more  widely  understood, 
flexible,  and  sensitive  to  academic  planning 
initiatives  and  proposals. 

7.  We  encourage  the  sale  of  University 
administrative  services  to  outside  users 
subject  to  ensuring  that  University  users  and 
interests  are  not  prejudiced. 

8.  We  encourage  greater  efforts  to  obtain 
contracts  to  support  research  and  develop- 
ment subject  to  ensuring  that  University 
policies,  values,  and  programs  are  not 
undermined. 

9.  We  urge  central  and  divisional 
administrators  to  be  as  imaginatively  aware 
as  possible  of  the  University’s  alumni  as  a 
crucial  resource. 

10.  We  encourage  the  efforts  being  made  to 
study  the  development  of  the  University’s 
physical  assets  on  conditions  that  bring 
financial  gain  to  the  University  without 
sacrificing  its  academic  goals,  objectives  and 
needs. 

11.  We  recommend  that  the  University 
should  develop  a comprehensive  space 
policy  which  should  incorporate  principles 
that  reflect  the  need  to  do  better  with  the 
space  we  presently  have. 
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Staff  not  ready  for  certification 

but  binding  arbitration  has  reduced  opposition,  says  new  UTSA  president 


by  Chris  Johnson 

ichael  Jackel  finds  himself  in  a 
rather  awkward  position  as  the  new 
president  of  the  U of  T Staff  Association 
(UTSA).  Jackel,  manager  of  the  book 
department  at  the  U of  T Bookroom,  won 
the  position  by  acclamation.  That 
surprised  him.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  an  outspoken  proponent  of  certi- 
fication of  the  association  as  a legal 
bargaining  unit.  The  membership  has 
generally  been  opposed  to  such  a move, 
yet  no  one  chose  to  contest  the  presi- 
dency. Does  this  mean  that  UTSA  is 
ready  for  unionization? 

Jackel  would  have  preferred  to  have 
had  opposition  for  the  post;  then  he  could 
more  easily  have  gauged  the  mood  of  the 
membership  towards  certification.  “I 
don’t  think  they  are  ready  for  it,”  he  says, 
“but  I don’t  think  there  is  the  same 
emotional  opposition  to  it  that  there  used 
to  be.  Binding  arbitration  for  the  faculty 
and  librarians  has  done  a lot  to  change 
that.”  If  the  University  says  there  is  only 
so  much  money  available  for  salaries  and 
salary  increases;  if  the  arbitrator  awards 
a very  high  settlement  to  the  faculty;  and 
if  the  administrative  staff  are  awarded  the 
same  percentage  increase  as  the  faculty 
(“ . . . and  it  would  not  be  wise,  politically, 
for  the  administration  not  to,”  says 
Jackel);  then  it  would  likely  be  the 
administrative  staff  as  most  vulnerable 
group  that  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the 
financial  crunch  and  lose  jobs. 

Jackel  has  worked  at  the  bookroom  for 
almost  nine  years.  He  became  active  in 
UTSA  four  or  five  years  ago.  “There  have 
been  people  talking  about  certifying 
almost  as  long  as  I’ve  been  here.  Nothing 
seemed  to  be  happening,  so  some  people 
thought  it  might  be  an  idea  to  get  involved 
with  the  only  organized  group  there  was 
for  the  administrative  staff.  I joined  and 
gradually  became  more  and  more  involv- 
ed as  the  years  have  gone  by.  We  were 
trying  to  see  how  the  association  operated 
and  what  effect  it  was  having  on  negotia- 
tions and  working  conditions.  I have 
continued  to  feel  that  that’s  the  best  way 
to  effect  any  sort  of  change  — through  the 
staff  association.  I still  think  that,  though 
at  times  I’m  not  sure  I fully  believe  it  any 
more.” 


New  president  of  UTSA,  Michael  Jackel. 


He  attributes  some  of  the  opposition  to 
certification  among  members  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  active  people  have  tradi- 
tionally come  from  management  posi- 
tions. “They  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
time  to  get  involved  and  attend  meetings. 
But  they  have  been  much  quieter  for  the 
last  year  or  so.” 

In  1978,  Jackel  was  a candidate  for  first 
vice-president  on  a “reform”  slate  that 
was  in  favour  of  forming  a union.  The 
entire  slate  was  soundly  defeated.  Like 
other  members  of  that  slate,  Jackel 
remained  active,  serving  on  UTSA’s 
Board  of  Representatives  and  sitting  on, 
and  at  one  time  or  another  chairing,  most 
of  the  association’s  committees.  For  the 
last  year  he  has  been  first  vice-president. 
He  was  acclaimed  to  that  office  as  well. 

While  Jackel  does  not  feel  there  is 
enough  support  for  UTSA  to  start  asign- 
up  campaign  for  unionization,  he  does 
plan  to  strengthen  the  association,  largely 
by  increasing  membership  which  is  just  a 
little  more  than  a third  of  the  eligible 


members.  Increased  numbers  in  the 
association  alone  will  strengthen  it. 

Jackel  sees  further  strength  coming 
from  a more  active  association  with  other 
groups  in  the  province.  UTSA  is  a 
member  of  COUSA,  the  Confederation 
of  Ontario  University  Staff  Associations, 

. and  Jackel  plans  to  encourage  more 
activity  within  this  association.  “The 
concerns  of  university  staff  associations 
are  similar  throughout  the  province,”  he 
says . Lobbying  is  going  to  have  to  be  done 
on  a province-wide  basis.  The  only  reason 
the  province  is  not  putting  more  money 
into  the  universities  is  that  they  don’t 
have  to.  “We’re  not  expendable,  but 
we’re  not  a great  vote-getting  group. 
Until  they  see  that  politically  we’re 
important  I don’t  think  they’re  going  to 
change  their  minds  very  much. 

“Besides  salaries  and  job  security, 
health  and  safety  is  a major  concern,  even 
in  the  newer  universities.  It’s  even  more 
of  a problem  here  where  the  buildings  are 
falling  down  around  tis. 

“Our  highest  turn-out  in  the  past  year 
at  an  UTSA-sponsored  meeting  has  been 
for  the  workshops  on  video  display 
terminals  (VDTs).  We’ve  had  over  a 
hundred  people  at  these  sessions.  People 
were  more  concerned  about  back  and 
neck  aches  than  about  radiation  leakage,” 
says  Jackel,  “but  despite  what  the 
administration  says  — that  there  is 
absolutely  no  danger  from  radiation 
leakage  in  VDTs  — it  is  still  a possi- 
bility.” 

It  is  issue-oriented  meetings  such  as 
these  that  Jackel  sees  as  the  main  thrust  of 
UTSA  during  his  term  as  president. 
Jackel  would  also  like  to  distribute  a 
questionnaire  asking  staff  whether  they 
would  like  to  have  a fundamental  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  association  either  by 
certification  or  by  memorandum  of 
agreement.  But  whether  or  not  certifica- 
tion emerges  as  a major  issue  will  depend 
largely  on  the  Board  of  Representatives: 
they  formulate  the  association’s  policy; 
the  president  and  executive  merely  look 
after  the  day-to-day  implementation  of 
that  policy. 


Outstanding  scientists  to  give  Welsh  lectures 
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This  year’s  Welsh  lectures  in  physics 
(May  17, 18  and  19)  will  be  an  intellectual 
offering  stretching  well  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  pure  physics.  Three  out- 
standing scientists  wifi  present  six  talks 
tailored  to  a general  audience.  The 
speakers  will  be:  Carl  Sagan,  David 
Duncan  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Space  Sciences  at  Cornell  University; 
Desmond  King-Hele,  Deputy-Chief 
Scientific  Officer  at  the  Royal  Aircraft 
Establishment,  Famborough,  Eng.;  and 
Bob  Wilson,  Professor  of  Physics  at 
Columbia  University. 

Carl  Sagan  is  a world  leader  in  plan- 
etary science.  He  played  a key  role  in  the 
mission  planning  and  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  Mariner,  Viking 
and  Voyager  explorations  of  the  planets. 
Sagan  is  a renowned  lecturer  and  com- 
municator of  the  ideas  and  meaning  of 
science.  Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
literature  in  1978,  he  produced  the  TV 
series  “Cosmos”  with  its  associated  best- 
selling book. 

Desmond  King-Hele  has  an  inter- 
national reputation  for  his  studies  of  the 
•vagaries  seen  in  artificial  satellite  orbits. 


Among  many  other  things,  his  mathe- 
matical analyses  showed  that  Christopher 
Columbus  wasn’t  all  wrong  when  he 
suggested  the  earth  might  be  pear- 
shaped.  In  addition  to  scientific  texts, 
King-Hele  has  published  books  on  the 
poet  Shelley  and  on  Erasmus  Darwin,  the 
remarkable  grandfather  of  Charles 
Darwin. 

Bob  Wilson  is  renowned  in  physics  as 
founder-director  of  Fermi  Lab,  the 
great  American  accelerator  centre. 
However,  he  is  also  a talented  sculptor, 
architect  and  engineer.  As  such  he  was 


deeply  involved  in  every  facet  of  the 
design  and  construction  of  Fermi  Lab. 
Commenting  on  Wilson,  the  great 
nuclear  physicist  Victor  Weisskopf  said, 
“Just  look  around  here  at  Fermi  Lab  to  see 
what  he  has  created:  beauty  in  physics  and 
physics  in  beauty.” 

The  Welsh  lectures  are  named  in 
honour  of  Harry  Welsh,  former  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  now 
Professor  Emeritus  at  U of  T.  Through 
his  lifetime  of  dedication  to  world-class 
research  and  the  training  of  graduate 
students,  Professor  Welsh  may  be  said  to 
have  had  a greater  influence  on  the 
development  of  physics  in  Canada  than 
any  other  scientist.  Though  hard  to 
believe.  Prof.  Welsh  supervised  pver  60 
students  for  their  PhD  degrees.  During 
Welsh’s  time,  molecular  physics  at 
Toronto  developed  into  a world-level 
group,  with  a tradition  maintained  up  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
one  of  this  year’s  Nobel  Prizes  went  to  a 
man  (Arthur  Schalow)  who  did  his 
doctoral  work  in  Toronto  as  a member  of 
this  talented  group. 
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Events 


Lectures 

Tuesday,  May  11 

Your  Financial  Resources. 

W.G.  Upshall,  investment  counsellor, 
Toronto;  sixth  in  series  of  seven,  Prepara- 
tion for  Retirement  Living.  162  St. 
George  St.  7.45  to  9.45  p.m. 

Enrolment  limited,  registration  required. 
Series  fee,  120.  Information,  978-8991. 
(Alumni  Affairs  and  Senior  Alumni 
Committee) 

Wednesday,  May  12 
Boigon  and  Armstrong. 

Series  on  recent  or  current  projects  by 
T oronto  architects . Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  7.30  to  9 p.m. 

Monday,  May  17 

Art,  Architecture  and  Physics  at 
Fermi  Lab. 

Prof.  R.R.  Wilson,  Columbia  University; 
first  of  six  general  lectures,  1982  H.L. 
Welsh  Lectures  in  Physics.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  1.45.p.m. 


Tuesday,  May  18 

Geophysical  Results  from  Artificial 
Satellite  Orbits. 

D.G.  King-Hele,  Royal  Aircraft  Estab- 
lishment, England;  third  of  six  general 
lectures,  1982  H.L.  Welsh  Lectures  in 
Physics.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  1 1 a.m. 

Personal  Perspective  of  Particle 
Physics:  Where,  When,  What  and 
Why? 

Prof.  R.R.  Wilson,  Columbia  University; 
fourth  of  six  general  lectures,  1982  H.L. 
Welsh  Lectures  in  Physics.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  1.45  p.m. 

Erasmus  Darwin  — Man  of  Many 
Talents. 

D.G.  King-Hele,  Royal  Aircraft  Estab- 
lishment, England;  fifth  of  six  general 
lectures,  1982  H.L.  Welsh  Lectures  in 
Physics.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3.45  p.m. 


Organic  Matter  in  the  Outer  Solar 
System. 

Prof.  Carl  Sagan,  Cornell  University; 
second  of  six  general  lectures,  1982  H.L. 
Welsh  Lectures  in  Physics.  Auditorium, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  3.45  p.m. 

Don’t  Throw  Your  Muck  in  My 
Backyard. 

Michael  Scott,  Ontario  Waste  Manage- 
ment Corporation.  Ecology  House, 

12  Madison  Ave.  7.30  p.m. 

(Pollution  Probe) 


The  Use  of  Leisure  Time. 

Morley  Zurbrigg,  North  York  Senior 
Centre  and  Allan  Upshall,  Ontario 
Advisory  Council  on  Senior  Citizens; 
last  in  series  of  seven,  Preparation  for 
Retirement  Living.  162  St.  George  St. 
7.45  to  9.45  p.m.  Information  and 
registration,  see  listing  May  1 1 . 

(Alumni  Affairs  and  Senior  Alumni 
Committee) 

The  Search  for  Extraterrestrial 
Intelligence. 

Prof.  Carl  Sagan,  Cornell  University; 
last  of  six  general  lectures,  1982  H.L. 
Welsh  Lectures  in  Physics.  Convocation 
Hall.  8 p.m: 


When 
you  care 
you  want  the  best 
for  your  hair 

Hart  House 
Hair  Place 
on  campus 
978-2431 


Styles  and  perms  etc 
by  top  professionals 
Call 
today 


Wednesday,  May  19 

Mini-Cheer  (SIC)  Electron-Proton 
Collider. 

Prof.  R.R.  Wilson,  Columbia  University; 
specialized  lecture,  1982  H.L.  Welsh 
Lectures  in  Physics,  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  9.30  a.m. 

The  Gravity  Field  of  the  Earth. 

D.G.  King-Hele,  Royal  Aircraft  Estab- 
lishment, England;  specialized  lecture, 
1982  H.L.  Welsh  Lectures  in  Physics, 
102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 

11  a.m. 

Ernest  Annau. 

Series  on  recent  or  current  projects  by 
T oronto  architects . Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  7.30  to  9 p.m. 


Sportsweek  8T2 


Twelve-year-old  Phillip  Owh  obligingly  gave  President  James  Ham  and  Metro 
Chairman  Paul  Godfrey  a tennis  lesson  in  front  of  Hart  House  last  week  to  help  the 
University  kick  off  Sportsweek  8T2.  This  week-long  program  of  community  athletic 
events,  presented  by  U of  T and  the  Toronto  Star,  beginsVictoria  Day,  Monday,  May  24, 
with  bicycle  races  on  King’s  College  Circle.  (See  Miscellany  for  a listing  of  all 
Sportsweek  events.)  Owh,  a student  at  Cornell  Jr.  Public  School,  participated  in 
tennis  clinics  during  the  first  Sportsweek  last  year  and  was  one  of  the  young  athletes 
who  exhibited  potential  and  carried  on  infall  and  wintertennisprogramsatthe  University. 


Seminars 


Tuesday,  May  11 
Galactic  Shock  Waves. 

Prof.  Wen-Rui  Hu,  Academia  Sinica, 
Peking  and  High  Altitude  Observatory, 
Boulder.  Staff  lounge.  Institute  for 
Aerospace  Studies.  11  a.m. 

Wednesday,  May  12 

Man  Designs  but  Nature  Decides: 
The  Role  of  Pathology  in  the 
Development  of  Cardiovascular 
Prosthetic  Devices. 

Dr.  Greg  Wilson,  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children;  second  in  series  of  six.  Experi- 
mental and  Human  Pathology.  6205 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

Composting. 

Examination  of  composting  methods. 
Ecology  House,  12  Madison  Ave.  7 to 
10  p.m.  Fee  $3.  Information,  967-0577. 
(Pollution  Probe) 


Tuesday,  May  18 

Impact  of  Economic  Recessions  on 
Community  Health. 

Prof.  M.  Harvey  Brenner,  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  3171  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  1 p.m. 

(Community  Health) 

Wednesday,  May  19 

Analytical  and  Chemical  Aspects  of 
Biomineralization. 

Dr.  Pei-Tak  Cheng,  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital; third  in  series  of  six,  Experimental 
and  Human  Pathology.  6205  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 

Bike  Repair. 

Methods  of  bicycle  overhauling  and 
maintenance.  Ecology  House,  12  Madison 
Ave.  7 to  10  p.m.  Fee  $3.  Information, 
967-0577. 

(Pollution  Probe) 


Our  NEW  HOME 

1170  Bay  Street,  In  the  Mall 

923-8115 


BLOOR  STREET  WEST 


RLES  STREET  WESY 


V'° 


CO 


XEROX  COPIES 


EQUIPMENT  USED  EXCLUSIVELY 


lO#  3 

EACH  M EACH 


EACH 


• Service  while-u-wait  or  overnight 

• Quality  Guaranteed 

• Oversize  Copies  1 1 x 1 7, 1 2 x 1 8, 
14x18  — 204  each 

• Transparencies  for  Overhead 
Projection  on  clear  or  coloured 
acetate  8V2  x 1 1 — 75<P  each 

• Cerlox  plastic  spine  binding  and  covers 

• Reductions  — Maximum  size  of 
original  14”x  18” 

• Self-adhesive  address  labels 

33  labels  per  sheet  — 30C  per  sheet 

• 2 Sided  Copying 


1st  and  2nd 
copies  per 
original 


3rd  thru  10th 
copies  per 
original 


11th  and  additional 
copies  of  the 
same  original 


$0.10 
0 20 
0.27 
0.34 
0 41 
0.48 
0.55 
0.62 
0.69 
0.76 


:or  more  than  10  copies  per  original, 
ise  the  formula: 

3n  + 46  = cost  per  original 
I copies  Price  pt 


0.82 
0.91 
1 06 
1.21 
1 36 
1.96 
3.46 


All  orders  are  subject  to  Sales  Tax  Federal  9%  and  Provincial  7% 


eqe  copu  /hoQ, 


Join  The  Federation  of  Ontario 
Naturalists  Co-Sponsors  of 

CANADIAN 

NATURE 

TOURS 

for 

Tours  of 
Wild  Canada 

A varied  programme,  with 
excellent  leaders,  touching  all 
corners  of  the  country. 
Birding  tours  across  Canada, 
wilderness  canoeing  in  Northern 
Ontario,  many  high  arctic  tours, 
general  natural  history  trips  to 
both  sea  coasts,  and  mountain 
backpacking. 

355  Lesmill  Rd. 

Don  Mills,  Ontario  M3B  2W8 
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STEVE  BEHAL 


B/ents 

Meetings  & Conferences 


Monday,  May  10 

Canadian  Professors  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Annual  conference.  Sessions  include: 
The  Superpowers  in  the  Middle  East; 
The  Middle  East:  A Prognosis;  and  Non- 
State  Players  in  the  Middle  East. 

204  York  Hall,  Glendon  College,  2275 
Bayview  Ave.  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Information,  789-3495. 

Tuesday,  May  11 

Canadian  Association  of  African 
Studies. 

12th  annual  conference,  four  days. 

May  11  to  14. 

Tuesday,  May  11 

Keynote  speaker.  Prof.  Ilunga  Kabongo, 
Universite  National  de  Zaire  and  Office 
du  Premier  Commissaire  d’Etat,  Zaire. 

8 p.m.  (in  French). 

Panels  will  discuss  topics  including: 
African  international  relations,  l’Afrique 
au  Bresil  — le  Bresil  en  Afrique,  political 
leadership,  South  African  history,  the 
state  and  disparities:  geographical  per- 
spectives, women  in  Africa,  new  perspec- 
tives on  African  history,  labour  history, 
studies  in  urban  literature,  Canada  and 
Africa,  economic  history,  the  state  and 
socialism,  esthetique  litteraire,  la 
modernisation  des  medicines  tradition- 
nelles  en  Afrique,  perspectives  on  contem- 
porary Africa,  historiography,  political 
economy  of  peasant  communities,  agri- 
culture and  rural  development,  colonial 
and  pre-colonial  history. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  University 
College,  9.30  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  each  day. 
Registration,  Tuesday,  May  11  from  2 to 
8 p.m.  at  University  College.  Registra- 


The  Seventh  Annual 

Great  Canadian 

POETRY  WEEKEND 

JUNE  3, 4,5,6, 1982,  COLUNG  WOOD,  ONT,, 


rPOETS-IN-RESIDENCE= 


jaret  Atwood  Margaret  Atwood  Margaret  Atv 
to-Rivera  Raphael  Barreto-Rivera  Raphael 
eth  Brewster  Elizabeth  Brewster  Elizabeth  Br 
irt  Bringhurst  Robert  Bringhurst  Robert  Bring 
io  Di  Cicco  Pier  Giorgio  Di  Cicco  Pier  Giorgi< 
tton  Paul  Dutton  Paul  Dutton  Paul  Dutton  Pau 
George  Faludy  George  Faludy  George  Faludy 
lizabeth  Jones  Elizabeth  Jones  Elizabeth  Jonc 
s Lionel  Kearns  Lionel  Kearns  Lionel  Kearns  L 
is  Lochhead  Douglas  Lochhead  Douglas  Let 
id  Marty  Sid  Marty  Sid  Marty  Sid  Marty  Sid  Mar 
jve  McCaffery  Steve  McCaffery  Steve  McCaff 
/id  McFadden  David  McFadden  David  McFad 
>p  nichol  bp  nichol  bp  nichol  bp  nichol  bp  niche 
A1  Purdy  A1  Purdy  AJ  Purdy  A1  Purdy  A1  Purdy 
a Szumigalski  Anne  Szumigalski  Anne  Szumi; 
Jher  Lorna  UherLoma  UherLorna  Uher  Lori 
2nd  Robert  Zend  Robert  Zend  Robert  Zend  Rol 
EVENTS  — 


* Special  Writer’s  Workshop 

* Poetry  Readings  * Poetry  & 
Musical  Cabaret  * Workshops 

★ Book  Display 

Information,  (705)  445-3430 
or  Toronto  656-7073 


tion  fee,  $40,  students  $10.  Information, 
Prof.  Martin  Klein,  Department  of 
History,  978-3758. 

Friday,  May  14 

Cognitive  Behaviour  Therapy. 

Conference  topics  include:  new  directions 
in  cognitive-behaviour  modification, 
therapy  for  depression,  anorexia  nervosa, 
and  social  anxiety. 

Auditorium,  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychi- 
atry. 9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  registration  at 
8.30  a.m.  Registration  fee  $75,  students, 
residents  and  interns  $40.  Information, 
979-2221  ext.  565. 

(Psychiatry  and  Clarke  Institute) 

International  Conference  on  the 
Enlightenment  in  a Western 
Mediterranean  Context. 

Two  days,  May  14  and  15. 

Friday,  May  14 

Keynote  speaker:  Prof.  L.G.  Crocker, 
formerly  University  of  Virginia,  The 
Idea  of  a Neutral  Universe  in  the  French 
Enlightenment.  2 p.m. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  auditorium, 
Emmanuel  College.  Friday,  May  14  from 
3.20  to  4.20  p.m.  and  5 fo  6 p.m.  Saturday, 
May  15  from  9 to  10.30  a.m.;  1 1 a.m.  to 
12  noon;  2 to  3 p.m.  and  3.30  to  4.30  p.m. 
Registration  fee  $10,  students  $5. 
Information,  978-7430. 

(Society  for  Mediterranean  Studies) 


Colloquium 


Thursday,  May  13 

The  Mass  and  Dynamical  Age  of  the 
Local  Group. 

Prof.  Donald  Lynden-Bell,  University 
of  Cambridge.  134  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4.10  p.m. 

Please  note  day  and  room. 

(Astronomy) 


Governing  Council 
& Committees 

Wednesday,  May  12 

Business  Affairs  Committee. 

Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Curriculum  & Standards  Sub- 
committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 
Monday,  May  17 

Planning  & Resources  Committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  18 

Committee  on  Campus  & 
Community  Affairs. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  19 

Admissions  & Awards  Sub- 
committee. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  20 
Governing  Council. 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall. 

4.30  p.m. 


CANOE  TRIPS  IN  THE  CANADIAN  SHIELD 

Our  organized,  guided  programs  teach  the 
skills  of  wilderness  canoe  travel  and  explore 
the  history  and  aesthetic  traditions  of  the 
Northland. 


cHeadw&terS 


Programs  for  all  ages  and  levels  of  experience. 

General  accommodations  at  our  rustic  lodge 
in  the  spring  and  fall. 

For  details  contact:  Headwaters,  Box  288T, 
Temagami,  Ontario  P0H  2H0,  705-569-3522 
and  476-5445. 


Concerts 

Wednesday,  May  12 
Spring  Festival  Benefit  Concert. 
Performances  by  faculty  of  Etobicoke 
branch  of  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
with  Royal  Conservatory  Chamber 
Choir,  Denise  Narcisse-Mair,  director. 
Silverthorn  Collegiate,  Mill  Road, North 
of  Bloor.  8 p.m. 

Tickets  $5,  students  $2.50.  Information, 
231-4060  or  978-3771. 

Thursday,  May  13 

Baroque  Duos. 

Susan  Prior  and  Alison  Melville  perform 
works  for  recorders  and  baroque  flutes  by 
Morley,  Telemann,  LaBarre  and 
Gastoldi.  Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  5.15  p.m.  Information, 
978-3771. 


James  McLean,  Tenor. 

With  Marc  Widner,  piano.  Works  by 
Handel,  Purcell,  Debussy,  Bizet,  Strauss 
and  F inzi . Concert  Hall,  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music.  8.15  p.m. 

Silver  collection  for  scholarship  fund. 
Information,  978-3771. 

Thursday,  May  20 

Harry  Sargous,  Oboe;  Christopher 
Weait,  Bassoon,  and  Susan 
Chenette,  Piano. 

Program  includes  works  by  Telemann, 
Britten  and  Morawetz.  Concert  Hall, 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music.  8. 15  p.m. 
Tickets  $3.50,  students  and  senior 
citizens,  $2.  Information,  978-3771. 


Opera 


Thursday,  May  13 

Opera  Excerpts. 

Program:  Cosi  Fan  Tutte,  Mozart,  finale 
Act  I;  Manon,  Massenet,  Act  II;  Der 
Rosenkavalier,  R.  Strauss,  scene  Act  III; 
Dr.  Miracle,  Bizet,  complete  one-act 
opera. 

Saturday,  May  15 

Opera  Excerpts. 

Program:  La  Cenerentola,  Rossini,  scene 
Act  I;  Werther,  Massenet,  scene  Act  III; 
Gypsy  Baron,  J.  Strauss,  scene  Act  II; 
Thais,  Massenet,  scene  Act  II;  Dr. 
Miracle,  Bizet,  complete  one-act  opera. 
First  and  second  of  five  programs.  Final 
productions  of  Opera  Division,  Faculty 
of  Music  season.  Excerpts  are  staged  and 
costumed;  musical  supervision,  James 
Craig,  music  director,  and  Michael 
Evans,  Stephen  Ralls,  George  Brough 


Exhibitions 

Monday,  May  10 

Maps  of  Africa. 

First  floor,  Robarts  Library,  to  May  28. 

Patterns  of  Communication: 
African  Textiles,  Sculpture  and 
Personal  Adornment. 

Main  display  area,  Robarts  Library,  to 
May  28. 

E.J.  Pratt,  1882  to  1982. 

E.J.  Pratt  Library,  Victoria  University, 
extended  to  June  11. 

Tuesday,  May  11 

Contemporary  African  Art. 

Croft  Chapter  House,  to  May  14. 


and  John  Greer;  directed  by  Constance 
Fisher  and  Michael  Albano.  MacMillan 
Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 

8 p.m. 

Tickets  $2  at  door,  on  sale  at  box  office 
from  5 p.m.  on  day  of  performance. 
Information,  978-3774. 


Disarmament 
conference  at  OISE 


More  Arms,  Less  Security?,  a conference 
on  disarmament  in  preparation  for  the 
second  United  Nations  Special  Session 
on  Disarmament,  will  be  held  at  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion May  13  to  15. 

Scheduled  speakers  include  U of  T 
chemistry  professor  John  Polanyi,  Paul 
C.  Wamke,  former  director  of  the  US 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agency, 
Vitaly  Zhurkin,  deputy  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Canadian  and  US  Affairs  in 
the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith,  professor  emeritus 
of  economics  at  Harvard  University. 
Prof.  Galbraith  will  speak  on  “The  Waste 
of  the  Arms  Race”  on  May  13  at  8 p.m.  in 
Convocation  Hall.  There  will  be  a $2 
admittance  for  persons  not  registered  for 
the  entire  conference. 

For  more  information,  call  the  OISE 
conference  office  at  923-6641,  ext. 
391/392. 


Summer  Dinner  Menu 

Monday  through  Thursday 
May  10  - June  17 
4:30  - 7:00  p.m. 


If  you  are  going  to  be  on  campus  this  summer, 
take  advantage  of  our  extended  hours  and  dine  in 
the  comfortable  surroundings  of  the  Gallery  Club. 
We  are  featuring  light  hot  and  cold  entrees  such  as 
CHICKEN  COUNTRY  CAPTAIN  and  AVOCADO 
WITH  SALMON  SALAD  as  well  as  exotic  summer 
cocktails. 

Call  978-2445  for  reservations  or  drop  by 
and  have  a drink  in  the  Lounge. 
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B/ents 


UTCS  announces 
a special  summer  service 


Miscellany 

Monday,  May  10 
Wycliffe  College  Convocation. 
Honorary  graduand,  Rev.  Lois  M. 
Wilson,  will  give  Convocation  address. 
Sheraton  Hall,  Wycliffe  College.  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  13 
Depression  and  Mania. 

Second  in  series  of  three  public  forums, 
Drugs  Used  in  the  Treatment  of  Psychi- 
atric Disorders.  Aldwyn  B.  Stokes  Audi- 
torium, Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry. 

7 p.m. 

Sunday,  May  16 
Run  for  Research. 

Road  race,  10  km.,  starting  and  finishing 
in  vicinity  of  Sunnybrook  Medical 
Centre.  Proceeds  to  support  medical 
research  at  hospital.  Prizes  for  order  of 
finish  as  well  as  lottery  prizes  for  regist- 
rants who  are  encouraged  to  obtain 
sponsors  to  pledge  per  km.  run. 
Information  and  registration,  486-4776. 
(Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre  and  Boots 
Drug  Stores) 

Thursday,  May  20 

Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine 
Open  House. 

Annual  display  of  work  by  students  and 
staff  of  the  art  as  applied  to  medicine 
program.  Third  floor,  256  McCaul  St. 


Thursday,  May  20  from  12noonto9p.m. 
Friday,  May  21  from  8. 30  a.m.  to  5. 30  p.m. 
Saturday,  May  22  from  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Monday,  May  24 
Sportsweek  8T2. 

Week-long  series  of  sporting  events 
sponsored  by  the  University  and  the 
T oronto  Star,  May  24  to  May  30  will  take 
place  on  all  three  campuses.  Events 
include: 

Monday,  May  24 

Bicycle  Race.  King’s  College  and  Hart 
House  Circles.  Women’s  30  km.  race 
12  noon.  Men’s  sprint  races,  1 p.m.  Men’s 
60  km.  race,  1.30  p.m. 

Sunday,  May  30 

Running.  8 a.m.  10  km.  race  ends 
Wellington  St.  between  Bay  and  Uni- 
versity; 20  km.  race  ends  at  Varsity 
Stadium. 

Soccer  will  be  played  at  Scarborough  and 
Er  indale  Colleges.  Finals  in  soccer  will  be 
played  at  Varsity  Stadium  on  May  30. 
Tennis  clinic  for  10-  to  12-year-olds  will 
be  held  May  25  through  May  28  at 
Athletic  Centre  from  9.30  a.m.  to  3 p.m. 
No  charge  for  spectators;  registration 
fees  for  some  events.  Information,  Robert 
Howard,  coordinator,  978-2177. 

T uesday,  May  25 

Reception  for  Retiring  Staff. 

Quadrangle,  Hart  House.  4.30  to  6 p.m. 


University  of  Toronto  Computing 
Services  (UTCS)  has  announced  a 
“Spare  Cycle  Service”  on  one  of  its 
computers,  a Digital  Equipment  Cor- 
poration (DEC)  VAX-1 1/780.  The 
machine  is  currently  used  for  program 
development,  backup,  and  intercom- 
munication of  services  related  to  the 
support  of  student  computing.  During 
the  summer  months,  the  full  capacity  of 
this  machine  will  not  be  required;  hence, 
the  Spare  Cycle  Service.  The  offering  will 
consist  of  computer  time  on  the  inter- 
active facility  without  many  of  the  service 
features  normally  provided.  Users  of  the 
service  will  be  able  to  use  the  FORTRAN 
and  PASCAL  languages  currently  avail- 
able on  the  machine.  It  is  expected  that 
documentation  provided  by  DEC  will 
address  any  information  requirements. 
The  service  is  aimed  at  the  knowledgeable 
customer  who  can  operate  self-sufficient- 
ly in  the  VAX  environment. 

The  service  is  expected  to  be  in  opera- 
tion from  now  until  Sept.  1 . Whether 
provision  of  this  service  is  extended  past 


the  summer  will  depend  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  capacity.  In  any  case,  any 
continued  services  provided  during  the 
regular  academic  year  will  be  priced  on  a 
basis  to  be  approved  by  the  newly 
established  UTCS  Review  Group. 

Users  of  the  Spare  Cycle  Service  may 
use  either  their  own  or  public  terminals 
to  communicate  with  the  computer. 
Those  who  wish  to  open  accounts  will  be 
billed  at  an  hourly  rate  of  $2  per  hour  of 
connect  time  — the  time  their  terminal  is 
connected  to  the  machine.  A minimum  of 
50  hours  of  connect  time  will  be  invoiced 
per  month.  An  additional  charge  of  $.01 
will  be  levied  for  each  page  of  printed  out- 
put generated.  All  charges  for  this  service 
are  to  be  paid  from  real  dollar  sources  as 
opposed  to  computer  allocation  funds. 
Accounts  may  be  opened  through  the 
UTCS  accounting  office.  For  more 
information  on  the  service  contact  Ian 
Darwin  (978-6134)  or  Danielle 
McKenzie  (978-8773). 


Faculty,  Staff,  Students  & Families 
Athletic  Centre  Summer  Programs 


INSTRUCTION 


Learn  a New  Sport  This  Summer 

• More  than  19  activities  • Top-notch  instructors 

• Equipment  supplied  at  beginner  level  • Varying  skill  levels 

• Day  and  evening  courses  • Minimal  fees 

Aquatics  Dance  Other  Activities 

Parent  & Tot  Ballroom  Squash 

Kinderswim  Folk  Dance  Tennis 

Red  Cross  Progressing  Jazz  Dance  Yoga 

Stroke  Improvement  Modern  Dance  Fencing 

Swim  for  Fitness  Ballet  Karate  and 

RLSS  Bronze  Medallion  Self-Defence 

R.C.  Leaders  Racquetball 

National  Life  Guard 

Registration  for  spring  classes  will  be  in  the  main  foyer  of  the 
Athletic  Centre  between  4:00  pm  - 6 pm  on  T uesday,  May  1 8,  and 
for  summer  classes  on  T uesday,  June  29. 

Courses  will  be  held:  Spring  Term:  May  25  - June  30 

Summer  Term:  July  5-  August  13 

Information  and  complete  course  schedules  available  at  the 
Instruction  Office,  Room  2066,  or  phone  978-3436. 


Activities  for  Members’  Families 

Children  of  members  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  summer  camps  and 

other  appropriate  activities  offered  by  the  Instruction  Section. 

For  additional  information,  contact  the  Instruction  Office,  978-3436. 

Summer  camps 

Basketball  - for  Girls  age  14  and  over; 

May  25  - June  24,  evenings  only 

Gymnastics  - special  coaching  for 
Girls  and  Boys  ages 4-16(3sessions, 

July  5 to  Aug.  13),  plus  a separate 
evening  program  for  adults 
(June  22  - Aug.  12). 

Karate  - the  emphasis  is  on  non- 
violence, self-defence  and  physical 
conditioning;  4 sessions,  July  5 -30. 

Competitive  Swimming  - for  Girls  and 
Boys  ages9-14;  July  1 2-23, 9-1 1 am. 

Tennis -for  Girls  and  Boys  ages  12-1 6; 

2 afternoon  sessions,  July  5-30. 

Track  and  Field  - the  6th  summer  of 
the  popular  program  for  Girls  and 
Boys  ages  8-1 8;  6 sessions, 

July  5 - Aug.  27. 

Complete  information  on  all  Summer 

Camps  is  available  from  the  Instruction 

Office,  Room  2066,  phone  978-3436. 


Fitness 


Personalized  Fitness  Assessment 

Experienced  personnel  using  modern 
testing  equipment  will  measure  your 
Cardio-Vascular  Fitness,  Pulmonary 
Function,  Anthropometry,  Strength, 
and  Flexibility.  The  Assessment  also 
includes  an  exercise  Electrocardio- 
gram Analysis  and  Consultation.  Fee 
only  $10  for  non-student  members 
and  $3  for  student  members;  non- 
members $30.  Times:  Monday  and 
Thursday  12-2  pm  and  4-6  pm; 
Tuesday  12-2  pm. 

Group  Fitness  Class 

The  Fitness  Section  offers  unique, 
varied  and  interesting  classes  at 
convenient  hours  and  at  3 levels  — 
Basic,  Intermediate  and  Advanced. 
Registration  not  required.  Complete 
class  schedules  are  available  at  the 
main  floor  information  counter  or  at 
the  Fitness  Office. 

Dates:  Summer  I,  May  25  - June  30 
Summer  II,  July  5-  August  13 

Strength  Training  Program 

All  Athletic  Centre  members  are 
welcome  to  train  on  the  modern 
Nautilus  and  Universal  machines  and 
other  strength  training  apparatus, 
located  in  the  Field  House. 

For  information  and  Assessment 
reservations,  contact  the  Fitness 
Office,  Room  2038,  phone  978-3084. 


Summer  Membership  Information 

University  of  Toronto  Students  attending  summer  courses  receive  free 
membership  upon  presentation  of  their  fees  paid  form  only. 

University  of  Toronto  winter  Students  with  their  ’81-82  student  card  are 
eligible  for  a summer  membership  for  $15.00. 

Students  from  other  universities  with  ’81-82  student  cards  are  eligible  for 
a summer  membership  for  $25.00. 

Memberships  are  on  sale  Monday  - Friday  from  9:00  am  - 7:30  pm  at  the 
Administrative  Counter  and  will  be  valid  until  August  31 . 

Locker  service  is  available  for  $6.00  + $5.00  (deposit).  Towel  service  is 
available  for  $3.00.  Locker  and  towel  service  sales  begin  May  25  at  the 
Administrative  Counter  and  will  be  available  till  August  20. 

For  further  information  contact  the  Athletic  Centre  Administration  Office, 
978-3437. 


Athletic  Centre  Hours  — May  1st  - August  30th 


Monday  - Friday  7:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m. 
Saturday  10:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Sunday  12:00  noon  to  4:00  p.m. 

Locker  rooms  to  close  30  minutes  later 
each  day. 


Closed 

Victoria  Day 
Dominion  Day  Holidays 
Civic  Holiday 


Monday  May  24th 
July  1st  and  July  2nd 
Monday  August  2nd 


NOTE:  Normal  weekend  hours  apply  prior  to  holiday  Mondays. 


All  members  using  the  Athletic  Centre  facilities  must  wear  a coloured  identification  bracelet,  available  at  the 
towel  counter  on  the  main  floor. 


Recreation 

Open  Time 

Basketball:  A court  in  the  Field  House  will  be  available  Monday  - Friday 
7:00  am  - 5:00  pm  and  Saturday  10:00  am  -5:00  pm.  Sign  out  ball  at  Towel 
Counter. 

Volleyball:  A court  in  the  Sports  Gym  will  be  available  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays  1 2:00  noon  - 2:00  pm. 

Soccer:  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  12:00 noon-1:00pm. 

Front  Campus  South  Field,  dates  TBA 

Details  regarding  pick-up  facilities  and  changes  will  be  posted  on  the 
Recreation  Bulletin  Board  opposite  the  Equipment  Counter. 

Jogging 

Indoors:  Field  House  track  open  throughout  the  day  — 8 laps  to  the  mile 
Outdoors:  Varsity  Stadium  — cinder  track,  4 laps  to  the  mile 
Back  Campus  — 3!4  laps  to  the  mile 

Squash 

Ten  singles  and  two  doubles  courts  are  available  during  open  building 
times.  Court  reservations  - one  day  in  advance.  All  reservations  are  made  at 
the  Equipment  Counter  in  the  main  lobby  of  the  Athletic  Centre.  Phone 
reservations  are  accepted  from  7:30  am  - 1 :00  pm,  call  978-41 16  or  reserve  in 
person  any  time.  Sign  up  at  Equipment  Counter  to  enter  squash  challenge. 

Tennis-Badminton 

Courts  are  available  in  the  Athletic  Centre  Field  House  (Tennis)  and  Sports 
and  Upper  gyms  (Badminton).  Reservations  are  made  every  Wednesday 
at  4:30  pm  at  the  Equipment  Counter  for  the  following  Saturday  through 
Friday.  Phone  reservations  accepted  only  from  4:30  pm  - 6:30  pm 
Wednesdays,  call  978-4116.  Reserve  in  person  at  other  times. 

Recreational  Swimming  (Commencing  May  1st) 


Time 


Mon. 


7 am -9  am  25YD 

11  am -3  pm  50M 

4 pm -6  pm  25YD 

7 pm  - 9 pm  50M 


Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

50  M 

25YD 

25YD 

50M 

50  M 

50  M 

50M 

50M 

25  YD 

25YD 

25YD 

25YD 

50  M 

50  M 

50  M 

50M 

12  noon  - 4 pm 
12  noon  - 4 pm 


Saturday  50M  PO°! 

Sunday  50M  (Community  Swim)  25YD:  25-yard  pool 

Changes  in  this  schedule  will  be  posted  on  the  Rec  Swim  notice  board  in  the 
main  lobby. 

Fit  Five 

An  individual  incentive  program  to  help  you  pick  your  own  road  tofitness 
and  reward  yourself  at  the  same  time.  Pick  up  information  at  the  Recreation 
Office. 

Co-ed  Activities  Program 

Basketball: 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays  - 7:00  pm  - 9:00  pm  in  the  Field  House. 

Drop  in  for  an  evening  of  supervised  recreational  play. 

Volleyball: 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  - 7:00  pm  - 9:00  pm  in  the  Sports  Gym. 

Groups  and  individuals  get  together  for  an  evening  of  supervised 
recreational  play. 

Softball: 

Monday  - Friday  on  Campus  Fields 
Team  and  individual  entries  are  accepted.  Generally  onegame  perweek,  per 
team.  There  will  bea  Captains'  meeting  on  T uesday,  May  11,1 982at  1 :00  p.m. 
Benson  Board  Room. 

Further  information  available  at  the  Recreation  Office,  off  main  foyer  of 
the  Athletic  Centre,  phone  978-3082. 
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The  financial  pressures  in  the  past  few 
years  have  forced  some  members  of 
the  University  to  take  to  the  hustings.  In 
order  to  influence  the  politicians  who 
make  funding  decisions,  we  must  per- 
suade the  opinion  leaders  they  respond  to 
of  the  value  of  what  the  University  does. 
Despite  the  inherent  difficulties  of  this 
task,  our  spokesmen  have  done  better 
than  some  of  their  world  weary  colleagues 
predicted.  In  the  “boosting”  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  they  have  avoided 
pandering  to  the  whims  of  both  the 
politicians  and  the  public.  They  have 
presented  a reasonably  consistent 
definition  of  the  University’s  general 
mission.  I have,  however,  some  substan- 
tial reservations  about  the  completeness 
of  the  definition  that  has  been  offered  to 
the  public. 

Before  discussing  those  reservations,  I 
would  like  to  reflect  on  the  “boosting” 
process.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  this 
work  to  strike  an  aggressive  and  positive 
note.  One  talks  of  strengths  and  how 
perceived  weaknesses  will  be  summarily 
dealt  with.  But  boosterism,  necessary  as 
it  surely  is  at  present,  has  a dynamic  of  its 
own.  It  is  the  father  of  self  congratulation. 
Periodically  the  T or  onto  Star  rhapsodizes 
on  the  attractions  of  Toronto.  Its  writers 
work  themselves  into  a state  of  euphoria 


so  that  they  come  close  to  pronouncing 
that  the  city  is  the  centre  of  western 
civilization.  Now  Toronto  is  a nice  place 
to  live  but  it  isn’t  the  modern  Athens.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  emulate  the 
T oronto  Star  when  discussing  the  Uni- 
versity, lest  we  lose  our  sense  of  propor- 
tion in  ordering  our  affairs. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a 
respectable  past  and  we  hope  a distin- 
guished future.  If  our  hopes  are  to  be 
realized,  we  have  to  be  realistic  about  our 
present  circumstances.  We  have  too  to  be 
certain  to  define  its  general  mission  with 
care.  The  discussion  of  this  in  our  public 
presentations  has  been  dominated  by 
references  to  the  importance  of  research 
and  the  enhancement  of  graduate  pro- 
grams, two  themes  which  are  connected 
and  which  bear  on  the  international 
standing  of  the  University.  I wouldn’t  for 
a moment  suggest  that  these  are  not  two 
important  elements  in  defining  the 
University’s  goals  or  that  there  is  any- 
thing illegitimate  in  seeking  an  interna- 
tional reputation.  I am,  however,  con- 
cerned that  the  concentration  on  these 
themes  has  left  little  room  for  emphasis  on 
other  aspects  of  the  University’s  mission. 
There  has  been  little  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  a local 
university.  Neither  do  we  appear  to  have 


devoted  a great  deal  of  energy  to  the 
question  of  the  overall  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  undergraduate  education. 

I find  in  the  University  a certain  degree  of 
unwarranted  complacency  on  these  two 
clearly  connected  topics . This  is  not  to  say 
they  are  completely  ignored,  simply  that 
they  do  not  receive  the  relative  emphasis 
which  I believe  they  deserve  when  we  are 
defining  the  University’s  goals,  ordering 
its  priorities  and  allocating  its  resources. 

Let  us  consider  the  realities.  This 
university  draws  its  students  over- 
whelmingly from  the  local  community. 
Its  funds  are  largely  provided  by  the 
taxpayers  of  southern  Ontario  (whether 
coming  through  provincial  or  federal 
channels).  Most  of  its  graduates  will  find 
employment  for  at  least  a considerable 
portion  of  their  working  lives  in  southern 
Ontario.  The  attitudes  and  values  which 
its  graduates  develop  will  have  a substan- 
tial impact  on  the  character  of  our  local 
community. 

The  University  of  Toronto  needs  to 
draw  much  of  its  strength  from  the  local 
community.  To  take  one  example,  our 
own  students  are  prepared,  to  a very 
significant  degree,  for  their  university 
studies  by  our  own  graduates.  Can  we 
expect  to  build  a university  of  interna- 
tional standing  without  an  understand  ing 
and  supportive  local  community? 

If  we  regard  our  role  as  a local  univer- 
sity as  important,  we  need  to  give  much 
greater  and  more  explicit  recognition  to 
our  faculty  and  staff  to  encourage  them  to 
share  this  perception.  Two  obvious  areas 
in  which  we  could  act,  would  be  to 
encourage  our  best  scholars  to  participate 
in  continuing  education  programs  and  to 
intensify  our  efforts  to  strengthen  aca- 
demic programs  in  the  school  system . But 
the  most  important  contribution  we  can 
make  to  strengthening  our  role  in  the 
community  is  to  ensure  that  our  grad- 
uates, who  leave  the  University  after 
three  or  four  years,  have  received  the  best 
possible  undergraduate  education.  We 
must  graduate  not  merely  trained  zoolo- 
gists, historians  and  accountants  but 
educated  men  and  women,  people  who 
have  been  excited  and  stimulated  by 
participation  in  a lively  integrated 
academic  community. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  concern, 
the  quality  of  the  undergraduate  educa- 
tion we  provide.  Let  us  look  again  at  the 
relevant  realities.  At  present,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  students  are 
undergraduates.  A relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  them  live  within  the  University 
and  enjoy  full  access  to  the  full  range  of 
activities  we  offer.  For  the  majority,  the 
University  is  only  one  of  the  major  centres 


New  Books  from  Macmillan 


THE  PRINZHORN 
COLLECTION 

Don  Coles 

A MUCH-ANTICIPATED  COLLECTION 
. . . “poems  which  are  attentive,  ten- 
der, flexible,  offhand  but  exact  — in- 
tricate journeys  which  are  a joy  to 
follow."  Margaret  Atwood 

$7.95  paper 

MAN  DESCENDING 

Selected  Short  Stories 

Guy  Vanderhaeghe 

“I've  read  them  all  with  that 

astonished  gratitude  you  feel  when 

you  meet  a real  writer."  Thus  writes 

Alice  Munro.  16.95  cloth 

THE  PEGNITZ  JUNCTION: 

A Novella  and  Five  Short  Stories 
Mavis  Gallant 

An  exquisite  collection  of 
stories,  first  published  in  1973  and 
long  unavailable,  about  post-war 
Germany  and  the  Germans  at  home 
and  abroad  by  our  pre-eminent  ex- 
patriate writer.  $6.95  paper 

Laurentian  Library  #69 


MACMILLAN  OF  CANADA 

A Division  of  Gage  Publishing 


in  their  lives.  For  many  it  is  the“office”  or 
the  “factory” . A place  to  visit  three  or  four 
or  five  days  a week  almost  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  courses.  The 
commuting  student  is  all  too  often  in  the 
University  without  being  an  active  parti- 
cipant in  its  life.  Even  within  the  course 
setting  the  student’s  role  is  often  that  of 
merely  a consumer.  Many  of  our  students 
feel  as  if  they  are  faces  in  a large  undiffer- 
entiated crowd. 

Many  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff 
are  devoted  to  undergraduate  teaching 
and  to  supporting  a varied  intellectual  life 
for  undergraduates  outside  the  class- 
room. But  what  priority  do  we  publicly 
assign  to  such  activity  in  our  planning  and 
in  our  reward  system?  As  an  index  of  our 
concern  in  this  area  study  the  Spelt 
report  on  arts  and  science.  I choose  this 
planning  document  because  it  is  well 
researched  and  argued  and  is  bound  to 
have  a substantial  impact  on  future 
decisions.  Yet  no  one  who  has  read  it 
could  claim  that  it  communicates  a sense 
of  urgency  concerning  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  education  in  our  largest 
faculty. 

As  a further  illustration  of  this  theme,  I 
invite  you  to  examine  the  degree  of 
collective  resolution  we  have  shown  in 
dealing  with  that  old  favourite,  the 
“College  Problem”.  It  seems  to  me 
obvious  that  the  colleges  have  a very 
special  potential  in  a university  in  which 
service  to  the  local  community  and  high 
quality  undergraduate  education  are 
major  goals.  The  “College  Problem”  I 
take  to  be  the  question  of  how  best  to  use 
the  college  idea  and  the  colleges’  physical 
and  human  resources  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  richest  possible  university 
experience  for  our  students.  There  are 
those  among  us  who  can  address  this 
subject  with  passion,  and  often,  alas,  a 
concern  for  irrelevances  which  is  truly 
staggering.  It  is  true  that  our  present 
decision-making  framework  is  ill  suited 
to  addressing  this  issue.  But  can  anyone 
doubt  that  if  the  priority  we  assigned  to 
the  quality  of  the  educational  experience 
of  undergraduates  had  been  higher  we 
would  not  have  fo  und  a way  of  coming  to 
grips  with  the  “College  Problem”? 

This  then  is  a plea  that  in  defining  our 
mission  more  attention  be  paid  to  the 
University’s  role  as  a local  institution  and 
that  the  need  for  improving  the  quality  of 
the  undergraduate  experience  be 
properly  recognized. 

Professor  Peter  Silcox  is  principal  of 
Woodsworth  College. 
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Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested  applicants  should 
read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone 
the  Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the 
name  of  the  department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please 
call:  (1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Eva  Lo,  978-5468;  (3)  Jack  Johnston, 
978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-2112;  (5)  Barbara  Marshall,  978-4834;  (6)  Steve 
Dyce,  978-4518;  (8)  Penny  Tai-Pow,  978-6496. 


Secretary  II 

($13,390-  15,750—  18,110) 

New  College  (4) 

Secretary  IV 

($16,460  — 19,370  — 22,280) 

Office  of  the  Vice-President  — Business 
Affairs  (8) 

Engineering  Technologist  II 

($17,400  — 20,470  — 23,540) 

Computer  Systems  Research  Group  (1), 
Radiology  (6),  Medical  Computing  (3) 

Programmer  III 

($22,520  — 26,490  — 30,460) 

Business  Information  Systems  (3) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($14,900—  17,530  — 20,160) 

Banting  & Best  Department  of  Medical 
Research  (5),  Surgery  (6),  Forestry  (3) 


Control  Technician 

($  1 9,300  — 22,7 1 0 — 26, 1 20) 

Physical  Plant  (1) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($14,900  — 17,530  — 20,160) 
Environmental  Studies  (3),  Office  of  the 
Vice-President  — Research  & Planning 
(1),  NCIC  Epidemiology  Unit  (5) 

Systems  & Procedures  Analyst 

($23,740  — 27,930  — 32,120) 

Payroll  (3) 

Manager,  Payroll  Department 

($32,190  — 40,240  — 48,290) 

Office  of  the  Comptroller  (3) 

Data  Base  Administrator 

($27,750  — 32,650  — 37,550) 

Business  Information  Systems  (3) 


Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America’s 
Technology  & Research  Foundation 

The  foundation  is  interested  in  soliciting 
grant  applications  for  research  proposals 
in  areas  related  to  spinal  cord  injury  and 
disease,  with  particular  emphasis  at  this 
time  on  psychosocial,  technological  and 
applied  medical  research  areas.  Proposals 
will  be  funded  for  one  year  at  a time,  with 
possibility  of  renewal.  There  is  no  defin- 
itive amount  the  foundation  allocates  for 
a project  and  funding  has  varied  from 
$1,000  to  $65,000.  The  deadline  date  at 
the  agency  is  July  1. 

For  further  information  and  applica- 
tion forms,  call  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Thrasher  Research  Fund 

The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  fourfold:  to 
support  research  which  will  benefit 
children;  to  support  research  related  to 
children’s  diseases;  to  promote  projects 
and  procedures  which  will  prevent 
diseases  in  children;  and  to  disseminate 
the  results  of  research  and  other  projects 
relating  to  children. 


Recognizing  the  need  for  practical  and 
innovative  models  for  improving  child 
health,  the  fund  has  placed  priority  on 
the  following  areas  of  emphasis:  health 
information  and  technology  transfer; 
health  promotion  and  disease  prevention, 
infectious  diseases,  and  nutrition. 
Projects  may  be  supported  for  a period  of 
one  to  three  years;  renewals  may  be  con- 
sidered. No  funds  will  be  awarded  for 
general  or  continuing  operations.  Pro- 
posals may  be  submitted  by  promising 
young  researchers  as  well  as  by  estab- 
lished research  scientists.  The  fund  will 
cooperate  with  private  foundations  and 
other  organizations  to  support  projects 
of  mutual  interest. 

A preliminary  prospectus  is  required 
and  usually  will  be  evaluated  within  30 
days.  If  the  project  is  determined  to  be 
consistent  with  the  fund’s  priorities,  a 
formal  application  will  need  to  be  sub- 
mitted. For  further  information,  call 
ORA  at  978-2163. 


Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to  35  words  and 
$.25  for  each  additional  word.  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of  your  address 
will  each  be  counted  as  a word. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
yourad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days 
before  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Marion 
de  Courcy-lreland,  Information  Services, 

45  Willcocks  St.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over 
the  phone. 

Accommodation 

Furnished  Luxury  Summer  Sublet.  Large 
one-bedroom  in  duplex,  architect-de- 
signed, five  minutes  from  centre  campus; 
broadloom,  5 appliances,  stereo,  cable  TV, 
bedroom  air-conditioned.  July,  August. 
$550.  References.  Ruth  966-3555. 

Furnished  House  for  Rent,  College- 
Dovercourt  area.  Two  bedrooms,  study, 
two  spacious  living  rooms,  appliances, 
large  garden.  July  1982-August  1984.  $860 
incl.  all  utilities.  Details  negotiable. 
534-1956. 

Apartment  Needed.  One-two-bedroom 
apartment  near  University  needed  by 
responsible  female  scholar  by  July  1.  Call 
Doris  Dohrenwend:  978-3652/3653  days; 
924-9458  evenings. 

Walking  distance  to  campus,  good  public 
transport,  newly  renovated,  well  furnished 
and  equipped  house,  three  bedrooms,  2 
bathrooms,  fully  fitted  kitchen,  TV  room, 
walk-out  deck  on  upper  floor,  stereo, 
laundry,  garage,  mid-May  - end  August. 
$800  plus  utilities.  Call  921-5040. 

For  Rent:  Large  country  home,  fully 
furnished,  20  acres,  donkey,  chickens, 
goats,  large  vegetable  garden  and  hired 
hand.  Within  commuting  distance  of 
Toronto  (RR#2,  Port  Hope)  $1000/summer 
plus  utilities.  Call  416-885-5396  before  8 
a.m.  or  evening. 

Conscientious,  non-smoking  U of  T 

employee  seeks  self-contained  flat  in 
house.  Clean,  bright,  f urn.  or  unf urn.,  close 
to  Bloor  subway  line.  $250  - $325.  Call 
Nancy  at  978-2106;  762-9536  after  7 p.m. 

2-bedroom  apartment  required  by  pro- 
fessional man,  preferably  furnished,  easy 
access  to  U of  T,  September  '82  to  May  '83. 
Please  call  828-5298  during  working  hours. 

Travelling  West  This  Summer?  Stop  for 
Bed  & Breakfast  at  Hare’s  Homestead,  in 
the  scenic  Georgian  Bay  area.  Approved 
member  of  O.V.F.A.  Brochure  on  request. 
Call  or  write  Arn  & Terry  Hare,  R.R.#1, 
Nobel,  Ontario,  P0G  1G0.  Phone  1-705- 
342-9964. 


One  Bedroom  Apartment.  St.  George  and 
Bloor.  Very  clean  and  quiet.  Furnished. 
Available  for  the  summer.  Prefer  Acade- 
mic, non-smoker.  $375.  Call  978-4475, 
924-8035. 

North  Toronto,  furnished  9-room  house  for 
rent.  Two  baths.  Private  drive  and  garage. 
Walk  to  subway,  good  shopping,  parks, 
library,  Lawrence  Park  Collegiate,  John 
Ross  Robertson.  1 July  1982  - 31  August 
1983.  Negotiable.  484-6656. 

Furnished  house  for  rent.  July  1,  1982  - 
July  1983.  3 bedroom,  semi-detached 
house  in  Richmond  Hill,  20  minutes  from 
York  University,  40  minutes  to  downtown- 
Toronto.  $650  per  month.  Contact  Sid 
Scull,  884-5375. 

Eight  room  furnished  house.  Avenue 
Road  - Eglinton  area.  July  1982-Aug.  1983. 

3 bathrooms,  3 bedrooms,  study,  family 
room,  bright  finished  basement,  air- 
conditioning,  cedar  deck,  fireplace, 
garage.  $1200/month  plus  utilities.  Office 
978-4196;  home  485-0074. 

Wanted  to  Rent:  Visiting  Professor  (two 
children,  17  and  11)  requires  furnished  2-3 
bedroom  house  or  apartment,  September 
1982-July  1983.  Approx,  rent  $700/month. 
Contact  Centre  for  Urban  Studies,  Judith 
Kjellberg  978-4478. 

Restored  Century  Log  Home:  (near  Mount 
Forest),  country  retreat  on  wooded  7 acre 
lot  including  500  foot  frontage  on  private 
lake.  Ideal  for  fishing,  cross-country 
skiing,  hiking,  etc.  Contact  Prof.  D. 
Corneil,  Computer  Science  Dept.  978-8954. 

North  T oronto  House  for  Rent  for  one  year. 
Available  August  1982.  Furnished,  three 
bedrooms  plus  spare  room,  two  wash- 
rooms, deck.  Close  to  good  schools  and 
public  transit.  $950/month.  978-6106/ 
481-8997. 

Wanted  by  Professor:  clean,  bright, 
unfurnished  3 bedroom  house  or  large 
apartment  near  university  or  near  Carlton 
streetcar  line.  Have  8 year  child,  2 cats,  all 
well-mannered.  Start  July.  Contact  R.F. 
Garrison,  astronomy  dept.  4833. 

Sabbatical  — Apartment  for  rent.  Sept- 
ember 1st,  1982  - August  31st,  1983.  5 
minutes  walk  from  University.  Furnished, 
3 bedrooms,  living  room,  dining  room,  large 
kitchen.  $1, 000/month  all  included.  Phone 
828-5243  or  921-0420. 

Social  Worker  in  Private  Practice  wishes  to 
share  her  attractive  office,  part-time. 
Seeking  someone  with  a need  for 
counselling  or  interviewing  space.  Please 
call  767-0857  days  or  762-9989  anytime. 


House  to  Share:  2 women  — 1 student,  1 
professional  seek  3rd  to  share  large, 
gracious  house  at  Summerhill-Yonge. 
Laundry  facilities,  fireplace,  large  dining 
room,  deck.  Rent  $375/month.  Available 
now.  Please  call  925-9091  after  5 p.m.  or 
965-0286  from  9-5  Mon.-Fri. 

Forest  Hill  apartment  for  summer  sublet; 
quiet,  quaint  building.  You  can  hear  the 
birds  from  a glorious  sunroom,  1 bedroom. 
St.  Clair  & Avenue  Road  area.  References 
and  deposit  will  be  required.  Please  call 
922-0467. 


Secretarial  & Miscellaneous 

Willard’s  Adventure  Expeditions,  107 

Dunlop  St.  E.,  Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  1 A6.  (705)  737-1881.  Backpacking 
treks  and  Base  Camps  on  trails  in  scenic 
exciting  mountain  areas  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Adult,  co-ed  groups. 
Have  a wonderful  time.  Send  for  list  of  1 982 
-trips. 

Special  typing  service  for  students  — call 
BUSY  FINGERS.  Complete  Office  Ser- 
vices, and  ask  about  our  service  fortheses, 
essays,  and  all  your  typing  needs  (also  in 
different  languages).  From  $1.25  per  page. 
1050-A  Bloor  St.  W„  Toronto,  532-5101. 

Dying  With  Dignity,  a national  society 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  old  people 
and  of  the  terminally  ill,  is  looking  for 
people  with  administrative  experience  to 
join  its  executive  committee.  If  interested 
please  call  481-Z151  or  write  to  Professor 
P.H.  Nowell-Smith,  Department  of  Philo- 
sophy, York  University,  4700  Keele  St., 
Downsview,  M3J  1P3. 

Experienced  Social  Worker/Trainer/ 

Consultant  in  Private  Practice,  looking  for 
full  or  part-time  work  for  summer  months. 
I find  business  slower  then.  I am  flexible. 
Please  call  767-0857  days  or  762-9989 
anytime. 

Volunteers  required  for  research  study. 
Males  age  19-45  willing  to  have  blood 
samples  taken  and  to  bring  their  stools  to 
our  lab  for  10  days.  Apply:  Lou  Clark,  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  596-4442.  Reasonable 
payment  — $200. 

Part-time  Co-ordinator  wanted  for  1 982-83 
for  10th  anniversary  programme  of  Hart 
House  chorus.  Small  honorarium.  Apply 
before  May  14.  Forfurther  information  call: 
Judi  Schwartz  978-2453. 

Chestnut  Canoe:  "Labrador  Special,”  15 
feet  long,  35  inches  beam,  15  inches  deep, 
70  pounds,  cedar  ribs  and  sheathing,  oak 
gunwales,  dark  green  fibreglass  skin,  no 
keel,  tump.line  and  car  rack  included.  John 
Hall,  R.R.2  Newmarket,  895-1458. 


Baby  Grand  forsale:  black  five  foot  Grotian- 
Steinweg.  Asking  $7,000  or  best  offer.  For 
appointment  call  Dr.  Baines  at  978-5187  or 
978-4857,  daytime  only. 

Wilderness  Nature  Tours  & Expeditions: 

Guided  and  unguided  canoe  and  ski 
adventures  from  remote  base  in  Ogoki- 
Albany  Wilderness.  Albany,  Winisk  Rivers. 
Naturalist  guides.  Small  groups  or  custom 
trips.  Novice  or  advanced.  Relaxed  or 
challenging.  Photography,  Whitewater, 
nature  study.  WildWaters/Bruce  Hyer,  Box 
2777,  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario  P7B  5E4,  (807) 
683-3151. 

Typing  of  theses,  manuscripts,  essays.  Ten 

years’  professional  and  academic  experi- 
ence, including  legal.  Highest  quality 
work.  IBM  Correcting  Selectric  III.  $1.20 
each  double-spaced  text  page.  Call  Pam, 
925-4967.  St.  George  Street,  north  of 
Bloor. 

Word  Processing  Available:  enthusiastic 
graduate  student  of  Word  Processing 
course,  eager  to  get  started  in  field,  but 
needs  experience.  Will  charge  less  than 
average  rate.  You  supply  Word  Processor. 
Call  925-1258  after  6:00. 

Hillel  Children’s  Workshop.  An  alternative, 
cooperative,  Jewish  Sunday  school  invites 
new  members.  Adult  discussion  group. 
Holiday  celebrations.  Contact  coordinator 
Eileen  Simmons,  482-9790. 

Need  expert  typing,  word-processing, 
editing,  proofreading?  A conference  or 
meeting  organized?  I have  my  own 
typewriter  and  terminal,  am  familiar  with 
UNIX,  other  word-processing  systems,  the 
academic  environment.  Flexible  hours, 
your  office  or  mine.  Long  or  short-term 
projects,  rush  jobs  no  problem.  Flat  fee  or 
hourly  rate.  Also  experienced  in  training 
and  documenting  for  the  new-technology 
office.  Call  Gail  Richardson,  FORCE  8, 
699-8692  or  690-5840. 

Applications  are  invited  for  a part-time 
(2/3)  sessional  appointment  as  T utor  in  the 
Transitional  Year  Programme,  effective 
September  1 , 1982.  The  TYP  is  a one-year 
full-time  course  of  studies  for  people  who 
desire  a university  education,  but  who  are 
blocked  from  qualifying  for  admission  by 
usual  routes.  T utors  provide  individual  and 
small  group  assistance  in  Composition, 
Study  Skills,  English  Literature  and  Social 
Science.  Ability  to  deal  with  students  with 
special  needs  and  from  diverse  back- 
grounds is  required.  Graduate  degree  and 
teaching  experience  preferred.  Women 
and  minority  candidates  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Applications,  including  curriculum 
vitae,  names  of  three  referees  and  evidence 
of  teaching  ability,  if  available,  should  be 
sent  to  the  Search  Committee,  Transitional 
Year  Programme,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
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